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" SuoP pub dir' che sia felice 
Chi pen6 gran' tempo in vano 
DaP suo ben' che fu lontano^ 
Si toma a riveder*. 

" Si fan' dolci in cjuel' momento 
E le lagrime, ed i sospir* 
Le memorie delle fatiche 
Si converton' in piacer*." 

Metastasio. 

" He alone true pleasure knows 
Who, once striving long in vain 
'Gainst the stream of earthly woes, 
Now reviews the past again. 

" In that hour of calm enjoyment 
Bygone sorrows pleasures are. 
Memory finds a sweet employment. 
In recalling banish'd care." 

Trans, by E. L, B. 
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A RETROSPECT OF EIGHT 

DECADES 

CHAPTER I 

EARLV RECOLLECTIONS 

It has been said, that if any man who had passed 
U mezzo del camin di nostra vita were to write his 
experiences, something in the narrative would be 
found interesting. As I have outlived that period 
by quite half a century, I yield to the request of' 
numerous friends to record the various and complex 
incidents of a long life, hoping that though I have not 
the pen of a ready writer, a brief account of my ad- 
ventures will amuse, if not instruct, the few who may 
be kind enough to read it. 

My family is descended from the kaute noblesse of 
France. My father's great-grandfather, St. Pol le 
Berthon, was the only son of the Huguenot Marquis 
de Chatelldraut, who survived the massacre that fol- 
lowed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in A.D. 
1685. 

He escaped to Bordeaux, and eventually reached 

B 



2 A RETROSPECT 

Lisbon, after being carried on board a little vessel, 
concealed in an egg-box. It had been maintained by 
Richelieu that nothing could be done with France so 
long as a Le Berthon remained in it ; and thus his 
wishes to be rid of the family were fulfilled. The 
fugitive on arriving at Lisbon dropped his titles, and 
engaged in trade as a merchant 

In the dreadful earthquake of 1755, which laid 
Lisbon in ruins, the residence of the Le Berthon was 
destroyed. I have now in my possession a beautiful 
pair of tall silver candlesticks, part of the family 
plate, which were dug out of the ruins of my great- 
grandfather's house. My grandfather was then about 
fourteen years old. He came later to reside in London, 
and in 1770 married a daughter of John Harrison, 
Esq., a director of the East India Company, and of 
the Bank of England. My father, Peter Berthon, 
was bom in 1772 ; and in 1797 he married my dear 
mother, a daughter of the great surgeon, Henry Park, 
of Liverpool. 

The business in London and at Lisbon prospered, 
and during all the campaigns in the Peninsular, my 
father had contracts for supplying the army with 
provisions. 

The London residence was in Finsbury Square — 
^then a fashionable part — and there I, the tenth child, 
was bom on February 20th, 1 8 1 3. We also had a good 
house at Walthamstow, about six miles from London^ 
I fancy I can remember that house still, though it is 
eighty-two years since I saw it last For an event 
occurred, before I was three years old, calculated to 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 3 

make a great impression on the mind and memory of 
a young child. It was the year of the battle of 
Waterloo ; and though I do not remember the cries 
of " Bony's bet," I have a vivid recollection of the sad 
change that came over the family in that summer. 
My father was ruined ; a convoy of his ships was 
hopelessly wrecked off the coast of Portugal : to add 
to this, all his contracts suddenly ceased, through the 
hastily concluded peace. Thus from affluence we came 
down to comparative poverty. I distinctly remember 
dragging my toy-cart from the big house to what we 
children called " such a pretty little place *' ; and how 
we wondered to see mamma and our elder sisters all 
crying. To mention some other members of my 
family, I will just say that my eldest brother, Peter 
Henry, was for many years secretary of the Trinity 
House ; he died at the age of ninety-two, having for 
a long while drawn a pension of ;^i,200 per annum. 
My sister, Mary Anne, married a brother of Baron 
Alderson, and is still remembered by Lady Salisbury 
as " dear Aunt Polly." Another of my sisters, Mrs. 
Loughnan,^ is still living at the age of ninety-six. 
Charles, my younger brother, went into the Indian 
navy; he died at the age of eighty, a pensioned 
captain of that service. 

In the year 181 8 I was adopted by my grand- 
mother, who with her five maiden daughters inhabited 
a fine old mansion at Leyton. These good relations, 
to whom I owe so much, had not the most remote 

^ Mrs. Loughnan died November 17th, 1898, while this book 
was passing through the press. 
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idea of managing a disagreeable brat of a boy; who 
was always asking questions which they could not 
answer. For instance, I would ask, "Why is that 
spyglass in the window called a telescope?" To 
which the — to them — very satisfactory reply would 
be, " Because that 's its name ; why is that thing in 
your hand called a spoon ? " But they taught me to 
read and write at a very early age ; and as they could 
teach me nothing more, and I was a troublesome little 
brute, they determined to send me to school. So 
before I had reached my sixth year, I was despatched 
to a large private boarding school. There 'were eighty 
boys there, the youngest of whom was three years 
older than myself I shall never forget my iBrst 
impressions of school. I had heard of schoolboys 
and their pranks, and now / was a schoolboy ! As 
soon as the carriage which brought me to that 
den of wickedness drove away, I was turned loose 
into the large empty playground. It had an open 
shed at one side, with a row of basins — ^the only 
arrangements for washing, for there were none in the 
dormitories. The boys were all out at cricket, so 
alone I waited for two or three hours. I can stilt 
fancy I see the gate suddenly flung open, and a 
crowd of eighty boys of all ages — from seventeen to 
nine — rush in. Many were the inquiries addressed 
to me: "What's yer name?" "Where d'ye come 
from ? " " Have you run away from your nurse or 
your mammy?" I braved it out before them all, but 
I could not help crying at night The next day, at 
dinner, I had a new experience. The server asked 
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me if I would have "some 'ash." Now the only 
" ash " I had ever heard of was a tree of that name ; 
and not believing that, like the tree of knowledge, it 
was " good for food," I declined it " Then," said the 
server, "you'll get nothing else." So I had some 
" 'ash," and found it to consist of some little hard bits 
of meat in lukewarm, greasy water. 

My introduction to the noble study of classical 
literature was characteristic of the way little boys 
were taught before the age of preparatory schools. 
The first time I went into the schoolroom the Eton 
Latin grammar was put into my hands, and I was 
told to learn it. Asking what it was, I was told, 
"Latin, you little fooll" And so week after week 
went on, till about three months later, when I could 
say propria qtue maribus quite as well as any parrot, 
it suddenly dawned upon me, " Why, Latin is another 
language ! " 

But oh! that winter, 1819-20, with its thirteen 
weeks* frost, when an ox was roasted whole on the 
Thames! How we suffered from the bitter cold! 
We had some fun, though, for the boys made a sledge 
big enough to carry a dozen. This was drawn by 
about fifty of us on the frozen roads and the Eagle 
pond at Snaresbrook. 

Falling ill, I was sent home; and on regaining 
strength was despatched to another school, kept by 
a Mr. Roberts. This ivas supposed to be an improve- 
ment on the former one, and there actually were basins 
and jugs in the bedrooms, but in all other respects it 
was worse. It was in the churchyard of Waltham- 
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stow. Over a long line of almshouses, built before 
the Reformation, was a wretched drafty loft, with a 
high-pitched, open-tiled roof; this was our school- 
room ! There had once been a large fireplace at one 
end, but coals were dear ; and the old grate had been 
replaced by a little one, just big enough to keep Mr. 
Roberts's toes fairly warm. Over the fireplace was' a 
curious board, nearly three hundred years old. It 
was ten feet long, and bore an inscription recording 
the name of the founder, "Georgius Monux, Hanc 
Scholam fundavit A.D. 1 5 27." Here the Latin grammar 
was driven into me with a liberal allowance of cane ; 
how I hated it ! But if we had no " 'ash " for dinner, 
we had nothing so good. Every Saturday a large 
lump of salt beef was brought in, and an iron dish 
of potatoes, preceded by another iron dish, containing 
what was called by the master, " pudding," but by us 
" stickjaw." Hard as the beef was on Saturday, it was 
harder still when cold on Sunday. Being very durable 
it appeared as the only meat till Saturday came round 
again, when the beautifully simple course was renewed. 
What wonder if we grew weak and ill ! I suffered so 
frightfully with boils all over me, that I was glad to 
be able to sleep by rolling up my socks into what 
sailors call a " grummet," and putting the rings round 
the boils on one side. I think we only lived by 
spending our pocket money on penny rolls, cheese, 
treacle, red herrings, and eggs. Talking of eggs re- 
minds me of a clever trick of one of the bigger boys. 
About eight of us had bought an egg each, and boiled 
them in an earthen pipkin. To make the feast con- 
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vivial, it was agreed that we should all crack and 
begin to eat our eggs at the same moment But just 
then one boy ran to the window, and exclaimed, '' Oh 
jolly I here's Punch and Judy! let's stop him and 
have some fun ! " We all flew to secure the famous 
Punch, which of course was nowhere to be seen. 
Meanwhile, the boy who gave the first alarm ran 
back and dropped a marble into each of the eggs. 
On returning to our feast, the first boy who dipped in 
his bone spoon brought out a solid substance coated 
with yolk, and cried in dismay, " Oh ! there 's a chicken 
in it ! " " So there is in mine 1 " said another and 
another. The eggs were all pushed away, and soon 
the school-bell rang, and the boys left the dining 
room, except the clever young rascal, who quietly 
demolished all the ^gs, and replaced the marbles in 
his pocket 

If our dinners were bad, our other meals were no 
better. Hunches of stale bread, with an almost in- 
visible scrape of butter on one of their six sides, were 
our only food morning and evening, washed down 
with milk and water. The order should have been 
reversed, for it was three parts of water to one of 
milk. We never were so wild or unreasonable as to 
expect tea or coffee, the former being then about 
eight shillings a pound, and the latter a luxury for 
the rich. As for cocoa or chocolate, I don't think 
they were known in those days. 

One day the mistress overheard the wicked cries 
of " Sky-blue " ; so, to put an end to such monstrous 
audacity, she sailed majestically into the room, when 
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we were at our so-called Tea. Unfolding a bill half 
a yard long, and striking an attitude (which was a 
bad copy of the then famous actress, Mrs. Siddons), 
she explained, " See here, you ungrateful boys, nine^ 
teen pounds^ fifteen shillings for milk in one year I 
How dare you talk of sky-blue ! " She omitted to 
say that her large family and her servants had con- 
sumed by far the greater part of the fluid. But " the 
worm will turn " ; and as there was no turning in the 
milky way^ we determined upon revenge. So the 
night before breaking-up, we all set to work, and 
smashed every bit of crockery (there were basins in 
these bedrooms, you remember) that we could lay our 
hands on ; and a jolly night we had, singing " Dulce 
domum " in the wreckage. 

The next morning, the school bell rang: and 
instead of going home, we were driven across the 
Churchyard, to see once more the hated inscription, 
" Georgius Monux," etc. Old Bob came in, black as 
thunder, followed by a man carrying a brace of the 
most exquisitely constructed birch rods that ever 
graced the hand of a pedagogue. " No holidays I I'll 
flog the lot of you ! First class, strip." But when he 
looked upon half-a-dozen big fellows quite ready for a 
shindy, he began to hesitate. He then declared he 
would flog the ringleaders, who were commanded to 
stand forth. Of course, no one volunteered for the 
honour. At last a happy thought struck him — ^we 
should all draw lots, and the two who got the prizes 
should take them out in four-and-twenty cuts of those 
lovely rods. 
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Now, the two smallest boys in the school were my 
cousin Ben and myself; both eight years old, having 
been bom on the same day. How anxiously we 
watched the faces of the boys, as they drew their lots, 
beginning with the eldest and so down. Smiles of 
relief abounded as one after another they drew a 
blank. But at last the bag came to us, with only two 
lots in it, and on opening the folded papers, we read : 
" To be flogged'* How we blubbered, repeating what 
we had heard the elder ones say : " Didn't do it with 
any malicious intent, sir." Old Bob commanded us 
to strip, but at the sight of our wretched little skinny 
backs, his fury seemed to leak out ; and after a few 
whisks of the rod in his hand, and the pretty music it 
made in the air, he threw it down, saying, " There, go 
home ! I'll pay you off next half." So happily ended 
the only rebellion in which I ever took part. 

But though we escaped the flogging, we were each 
ordered to write out an imposition of many hundreds 
of lines in the holidays. Oh, those impositions! 
What useless punishments 1 A thousand lines — not 
zny\ix\ng good or useful, but the same line written 
over and over again in unreadable characters. I 
suppose that, even at that early age, I was a bit of a 
schemer, not liking to do simple things like other 
people ; which propensity still sticks to me in my old 
age. Any way, that imposition led to my first inven- 
tion, which was the tying of three quills together — 
there were no steel pens in those days — and thus 
writing three lines at once. Of course, it didn't help 
much, but there was fun in it 



CHAPTER II 

EIGHTY YEARS AGO 

And now I must break away from school to descant 
upon the wonderful changes in everyday things, that 
have made life so diflFerent from what it was in my 
early days. I hardly know where to begin : they 
meet the eye at every turn, from the steel pen in my 
hand, to the box of wax matches and the gas lights. 
To start with these. During more than my first 
decade there was only one way of getting a light 
Poor Betty, the housemaid, might be heard exclaiming, 
as she groped her way down stairs on a dark morning, 
" Whatever shall I do ! I've got the steel, but there 's 
never a mossel of tinder in the box ! " I well remember 
my first visit to Brighton when I was six years old. I 
can still recall the picture of an old man, with a large 
bundle of brimstone matches, and singing in his 
quavering voice : 

'' There was an old woman in Rosemary Lane, 
She cuts 'em and dips 'em, and I do's the same, 
They are the best matches that you can desire, 
For lightin' a candol or kindlin' a fire." 

It must be clearly understood that this old gentle- 
man's wares were very different to what we now 
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had a few lucifers in his pocket, and lighted one. 
Like the people at Lystra, when SS. Paul and Barnabas 
healed the lame man, they " changed their mind and 
said that he was a god." And so he lived among 
them with divine honours till he escaped. But he was 
very careful of his matches ; and when on one occasion 
they seemed less impressed with his celestial nature, 
he stood on a high place and — ^just let off a match I 

I remember when I was twelve years old, reading 
that chlorate of potass (I think it was) when brought 
into contact with sulphuric acid, would produce fire. 
So I got some of these chemicals ; and how proud I 
was to show my fire-bottle to people, who were 
astonished to see a flame come out of it. 

There were many other things unknown in my early 
days, which seem almost necessary to our comfort if not 
to our existence now. Going one evening into the 
dining-room at dessert, I heard one of the gentlemen 
describing a wonderful, new public conveyance. It was, 
he said, a long-bodied thing with seats on both sides, 
and the door at the back. It would accommodate quite 
a dozen people inside, and he believed for that reason 
it was to be called an " Omnibus." The name of the 
inventor was Shillibeer. Then one of the party began 
to pity the poor man. " Why," he said, " the thing is 
sure to be a failure, it will carry twenty people^ as if 
twenty people would ever want to go to town to- 
gether!" And this was at Leyton, whence now 
trains start every few minutes carrying hundreds to 
the City. At the time I allude to, a pair-horse coach 
making two or three trips a day, quite supplied the 
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needs of the inhabitants; then business men either 
lived over their offices, or drove to the City in their 
own carriages. Bishopsgate Street was full of livery 
stables, as « The Black Bull," " The Green Dragon," 
" The Swan with Two Necks," etc., etc. 

But if Shillibeer failed at first to convey the living, 
he had rapid success in carrying the dead ; for his 
hearse was immediately adopted, and became very 
popular. 

About the year 1820 — I think it was — balloons in* 
dated with hydrogen gas were invented, to supersede 
the awfully dangerous fire-balloons of M. Mongolfier. 
But they made little progress, because the gas was so 
difficult to make in large quantities, and the sulphuric 
acid and other things so dear. 

What will surprise some people is the comparatively 
modern introduction of umbrellas. A dear friend of 
mine, the Rev. W. Darwin Fox (a grandson of the 
great Dr. Darwin), some years older than myself, told 
me that when he was young his father said to him 
one day, " William, what an effeminate age this is ! I 
hope / shall not be shocked at the sight, but probably 
you will live to see the day when even men carry 
umbrellas ! " Ladies were beginning to carry panasols 
with whalebone ribs, but for the rest " Mrs. Gamps " 
were the only things of that nature. They had cane 
ribs, and when shut up bulged out like a Bologna 
sausage. 

I shall never [forget the impression made upon me 
by the first passenger steamer on the Thames. It 
must have been about the year 1822. It was a 
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wretched little thing, which went about once a week 
from old London Bridge to Richmond. I only took 
one trip in it ; and on that occasion there were the 
extraordinary number of thirty passengers ! But the 
thing was so crank, that when an old lady tumbled 
into the water, and we all flocked to one side, we were 
within an ace of getting a similar bath. 

It is hard to realize that the present excellent police 
force dates no further back than Sir Robert Peel: 
before that time, the wheezy old " Charlies " with their 
rattles and watchboxes were the custodians of our 
property. Most country houses near London had 
their own watchman. But my grandmother did not 
adopt that safeguard till after a gang of burgl«ars one 
night paid us a visit Fortunately, just as they were 
getting in, they were heard by the menservants ; one 
of whom, though afraid to come down, valiantly fired 
off a blunderbuss. This had the desired effect, for the 
rogues made off, and were never heard of more. 

Then my grandmother engaged a jolly old super- 
annuated man-of-war's man named Burrell to be her 
watchman. He had his own watchbox and rattle; 
and it was my delight, when they thought I was 
asleep in bed, to creep down and get the fine old fellow 
to tell me about Trafalgar and other battles, in which 
he had been captain of a thirty-two pounder, or held 
the same rank in the foretop. 

In those days highway robberies were common on 
the marshes between Clapton and Leyton. One 
night my father was riding with his cousin, Sir 
Edward Barnes, a gallant general who had been made 
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a G.C.B. for his bravery at Waterloo. When they were 
still some miles from home, they were stopped by a 
highwayman, who, presenting a pistol to the general's 
head, demanded his watch and his purse. Being un- 
armed he was forced to give them up ; and my father in 
a mortal funk did the same. Not long after, the valiant 
horseman who relieved them of their property, was 
captured, and then it transpired that the formidable 
weapon, into the muzzle of which they had looked in 
fear of death, was only the stem of a brass candlestick ! 
I don't think the brave general much cared to talk 
about the adventure, but my father used to tell the 
story as a good joke. 
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CHAPTER III 

DABBLING IN SCIENCE 

To resume the disjointed narrative of my school days : 
— ^as years went oh, under the eyes of "Georgius 
Monux," the more the cane and the ruler tried to 
drive into me, the less I took in. It was not the 
pabulum that my mental digestive system could as- 
similate. I was always at the bottom of the class in 
Latin; and impositions written with three pens at 
once had played havoc with my writing. The writ- 
ing-master used to say to me, "Berthon, you're 
the very worst writer in the school ; you could do 
better if you chose, for you draw far better than 
any of them." I was also at that time a bad reader. 
On one occasion though, I obtained a short-lived 
triumph. It was on a speech day, when just before 
the holidays each had to learn and recite something. 
I chose Cato's " Soliloquy on Eternity," beginning, "It 
must be so, Plato, thou reasonest well," etc., etc. 
Holding a book in my left hand, when I came to the 
words " This in a moment brings me to my end," I 
drew forth with my right a dagger which I had 
secretly made; and then raising aloft the book, I 
shouted^ "But this assures me that I shall never 
die." 
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Holidays were not for me the scenes of enjoyment 
to which boys looked forward who had brothers and 
sisters, as well as loving parents to welcome them. 
My dear aunts, blessed be their memory, did their 
best for me, though none of them ever kissed me or 
showed me any signs of affection. They laid their 
heads together, and fearing that I might grow con- 
ceited of the few good looks which I afterwards 
learned had fallen to my lot, they lost no opportunity, 
all day and every day, of impressing upon me, that I 
was the very ugliest boy in the world. The result 
was, that I was ashamed to be seen. If anyone 
chanced to look at me, I blushed up to the roots of 
my hair, because I thought they were pitying my 
ugliness. And thus a habit was induced which often 
got me into trouble. To give an instance. One day 
old Bob found on his desk a bit of paper with an ugly 
face drawn on it He ordered us all to stand up, that 
he might discover the perpetrator of the caricature. 
No one would confess, but when he fixed his eyes on 
me and saw me blushing furiously, he ordered me to 
come up and hold out my hand for a taste of 
the cane. In vain I protested that I had not done it; 
I only got six cuts more for " telling a lie." 

The real culprit did not come forward ; honour was 
little known then in private schools, and not much in 
public ones before the days of the great and good Dr. 
Arnold. 

But if I did not share human affection, there was 
one whose love for me was the strongest, the purest, 
the most disinterested. This was a beautiful Danish 

C 
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carriage dog, well named "Venus." How we loved 
one another ! I think I would have died for her, and 
I am perfectly sure she would have laid down her life 
for me. To see that dear creature when I came home 
from school, rushing round the lawn, screaming with 
delight; then come and lick my face, and start off 
again in a mad circle. And yet they would tell me it 
was cupboard love. Bosh ! I don't think I ever fed 
Venus. But seriously, what is this love in dogs ? Can 
it be only a function of matter ? Perish the thought ! 
Is not love the highest and the only eternal link of 
the blessed chain ? I cannot believe that it will come 
to an end with the organism, in which for a few short 
years it resides. 

I cannot resist the impression that dogs have moral 
qualities, which cannot be accounted for under the 
vague and unsatisfactory term of instinct. 

But I must go on, and relate the greatest grief of 
my boyhood. My beautiful Venus was really the 
property of the coachman, though always considered 
mine. One spring, while I was away at school, there 
was some quarrel between the coachman and the 
groom, which resulted in the dismissal of the former. 
I came home on the day of his departure, and he 
agreed to leave Venus with me. That was my last 
happy holiday. When next I came, hoping to enjoy 
the society of my beloved dog once more, Venus was 
gone ! The coachman had repented of his present and 
sent for her ; and my aunts, who had never liked my 
acceptance of a gift from a discharged servant, at once 
yielded to his demand. I don't think I ever cried in 
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such misery as I then endured. My grief was only 
aggravated, when the footman led, -in a miserable 
mongrel of a half-bred spaniel ; as if that could supply 
the place of my beloved Venus ! 

At that time I turned for relief to very different dis- 
tractions. I had heard of the discoveries in electricity 
by the great Dr. Franklin, and longed to see the sparks 
produced by an electrifying machine. So I got a 
good-sized glass bottle at a chemist's ; and by the help 
of an engraving, mounted it on a board with uprights 
of wood — I was then eleven years old, at which age 
any boy could do the same if he tried — some of the 
silvering was scraped off the back of a broken looking- 
glass, and did fairly well for the amalgam of tinfoil 
and quicksilver. A piece of a mopstick was cut off, 
which when rounded up at the end, covered with tin- 
foil, and mounted on the tall leg of a glass rummer, 
served me as a prime conductor. The other details 
were added, the leather cushion, the flap of silk, etc. 
Then the handle was turned for the first time and — 
oh, glorious ! sparks half an inch long 1 

The next thing was the making of a Leyden jar, 
and the first shock. I had read in " The Times " of 
two kinds of electricity, the vitrious and the metallic, 
the former divided into the positive and the negative. 
So, full of such primitive ideas, and proud of my 
superior intelligence, I used to say, when asked to 
explain the shock produced by the Leyden jar, " Why, 
don't you see, when I bring this knob close to the 
prime conductor, a stream of positive electricity flows 
in, and fills it At the same time an equal quantity of 
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negative electricity accumulates on the outside, and 
there they lie quiet. But if you hold the bottle in one 
hand, and touch the knob with the other, the positive 
electricity rushes out, and the negative rushes in, which 
meeting half-way in their eagerness, produce in your 
elbows the sensation of a shock." " Oh, marvellous ! 
so simple; and how beautifully you describe it." 
Such would be the remarks of friends who, though 
grown up, were in fact quite as ignorant as myself 

Not long after that I made my .first "camera ob- 
scura " with a spectacle lens and a piece of ground 
glass : it was a " thing of joy." Photography was not 
dreamt of in those days. But I well remember at 
school, about that time, putting a weak solution of 
lunar caustic on paper ; and in the same way as pho- 
tographs are printed now from the negative, we used 
to produce beautiful pictures of ferns, feathers, and 
other delicate objects. But we had no idea how to^ 
these impressions, so we kept them shut up in books. 

But I now come to my third and last school. At 
twelve years of age, finding that Mr. Roberts's reports 
of me were semper eadeniy which meant, as a boy said, 
" worse and worse," my aunts sent me to Dr. Okes at 
Woodford. This was certainly an improvement upon 
the former schools. It is true there were no basins in 
the bedrooms, but the diet was better; instead of 
" sky-blue " in the evenings, we had beer with our bread 
and cheese. 

Alas ! though I began to learn Greek, and was put 
to read Homer, I was still very bad at classics. I have 
often thought in after years, if they had given Euclid 
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I should have gone through it with avidity. But there 
was no Euclid, no mathematics, and no science, in the 
mind or curriculum of the Oxonian doctor. And so at 
that time drawing was the only thing I was supposed to 
be capable of. In school I was thrashed by the tutors, 
and jeered by the boys. But out of school, the case 
was different It was " I say, Berthon, show us how 
to make an electrifying machine, or a camera ; " or I 
had to teach them how to construct carts and carriages 
of cardboard, with revolving wheels, etc. I recollect 
getting up one morning soon after daybreak, and 
climbing over a wall, to get to the inn where the mail 
coach from Colchester to London changed horses ; and 
then drawing the various details of the G.P.O. con- 
veyance. From this many miniature " mails " were 
made, and painted red and black with sealing-wax 
dissolved in spirits of wine. Of course none of these 
things were seen by the masters ; not that it would 
have made any difference in their opinion as to my 
abilities. 

My summer holidays were for the next three years 
spent with my father and mother at Glanadda, near 
Bangor, in North Wales. Those were good old times, 
when my brother Charles and I used to go snipe 
shooting; or scampering on our ponies over the hill 
and through the passes of Llanberis and Bethgelert ; 
or finding our way up Snowdon without a guide. My 
first view of a mountain I think impressed me more 
than that of any I have seen since, whether in Switzer- 
land, Norway, or Africa, How we loved the grand 
old castles of Caernarvon and Conway ; the Menai 
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Straits too, over which there was then no bridge. We 
used to put our ponies into a little ferry-boat and cross 
to the Isle of Anglesea, and then ride to Beaumaris, 
Plas Nwdd, and other places. 

But ere long was commenced the most wonderful 
engineering work till that moment ever contemplated, 
viz., the bridging over of the Straits. Perhaps other 
subsequent bridges, such as that over the Firth of 
Forth, are greater triumphs of skill, and certainly far 
more stupendous. But for elegance none can equal 
the Menai with its beautiful catenary curves. I saw it 
built from its foundation, till the massive chains were 
stretched across, and the roadway hung. I learnt 
much of the mysteries of mechanics in watching the 
progress of that bridge, and of its younger sister at 
Conway, which still bear the palm for beauty ; though 
not adapted to support railway trains, like the Britannia 
and the Conway tubular bridges (both of which I saw 
erected at a later date). I remember a meeting at 
Bangor when the great architect came down to survey 
the spot. Amongst the gentlemen who assembled to 
meet him and the commissioners, was Dean Cotton. 
He was a dear old man, the most successful beggar in 
the world, as well as the very greatest punster. He 
could scarcely utter a sentence, or even preach a sermon 
without a pun. On the occasion of that meeting he 
had to make a speech. Addressing the commissioners, 
he concluded with these words : " In short, gentlemen, 
in carrying out this glorious design, you will abridge 
our necessities and get us over many straits^ 

I have said the good dean was a sturdy beggar. The 
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following is a specimen of his abilities in that line, so 
much to be desired by parish priests and " returned 
empties" from the colonies. He wanted funds to 
build a school, and called with his subscription -book 
on Warren, the famous maker of blacking, whom Day 
and Martin were just then running rather close. 
" Why do you come to me ? " said Warren ; " I have no 
interest in Bangor." To whom the dean : "What, 
don't you know what quantities of your famous black- 
ing we use I " " Oh," replied Warren, " if I helped to 
build a school in every parish where my blacking is 
used, I might as well shut up shop." So the crafty 
dean took up his hat and cane, as if to depart But 
arrived at the door, he turned and said, " I'm sorry I 
troubled you, Mr. Warren, but I thought you might 
like to know that I called on Messrs. Day and 
Martin yesterday, and got two guineas." " What ! " 
said Warren, " Day and Martin gave you two guineas ! 
Put me down for a five pound note." 



CHAPTER IV 

STUDENT LIFE 

I HAVE said Latin and Greek were the only things 
considered worthy of a thought in my school days. 
Now I have the highest opinion of a classical educa- 
tion, and consider that no one is a gentleman who has 
not a fair acquaintance with the literature of ancient 
Greece and Rome. It is the very foundation of 
grammar both in speech and writing. But there are 
other things equally important, or the mind would be 
ill-prepared for the progress of the nineteenth century. 
So thought the father of one of my schoolfellows. 
He therefore called upon Dr. Okes, and told him he 
wished his son to learn something more directly useful 
in everyday life than Latin and Greek. Had not 
Watt made the steam engine to forecast a tremendous 
revolution ? Had not Sir Humphrey Davy produced 
the safety lamp ? Was not gas burning in the streets ? 
Surely it was time for boys to be taught some of the 
general principles upon which these discoveries de- 
pended. So Dr. Okes considered the matter, and 
determined that science should be tacked on to the 
\dieels of the curriculum of Latin and Greek. One 
day a large parcel of books was brought into the 
schoolroom, and each of the boys of the highest class 
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was presented with a copy, in two octavo volumes, of 
Imison's " Elements of Science and Art." How I 
lamented that this was not for mel The surplus 
copies were being packed up for removal, when a 
most audacious idea seized me. I went up to the 
doctor and said, " Please, sir, give me a copy." " Give 
you a copy 1 " said he, " why, you can't translate a page 
of Homer without a lexicon." Something possessed 
me, for I replied, " I believe that is the very reason, 
sir." The good doctor stared, and then, as if struck 
by a new inspiration, he re-opened the parcel, and 
gave me a copy of the book to which in my early 
days I owed so much. My delight was unbounded, I 
simply devoured that book. From that time I was 
treated with more consideration by the headmaster. 

Thus things went on till I was between fourteen and 
fifteen, and my schooling, such as it was, came to an end. 

But there were to be six months at home before 
entering upon my intended career. That was an im- 
portant interval for me. I realized for the first time 
how ig^norant I was ; that I had wasted eight years at 
grammar schools, and knew but little Latin, and less 
Greek. So I spent nearly the whole of the time trying 
to make up leeway, for was I not going into the 
medical profession, when the two languages would be 
wanted ? I took out my Virgil and read through that 
exquisite epic poem, the " iEneid," with delight. Not 
that I imagined I was or ever could be a brilliant 
student of the ancient writings, and was almost sur- 
prised later to find that I had more than ordinary 
facility in acquiring modem tongues. 
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At that time my old maternal grandfather, Henry 
Park, of Liverpool, had just retired from a very 
successful practice of sixty years. This he made over 
to Mr. James Dawson, on the understanding that it 
should in the future be handed on to me. 

So in the year 1828 I went to Liverpool, and during 
five years I spent a large part of every day at the 
principal hospital under Mr. Dawson, who was the 
chief surgeon of the institution. What would not 
young men now give for the opportunities I enjoyed ! 
being a dresser for more than four years in extensive 
and most interesting surgical wards, with a daily flood 
of accidents from the docks, which were even then 
the most extensive in the world. 

Few things have made more progress since that 
time than the practice of surgery. There were no 
anaesthetics, and the major operations were unutter- 
ably horrible. Fully a dozen times I have had to 
assist at a double amputation. A poor fellow would 
be brought in from the docks, having had both legs 
torn off in letting go the anchor. To cut off one leg 
above the knee, without anaesthetics, would appear in 
these days to be as much as human nature could stand ; 
what then when it had to be repeated ! And yet I have 
had to hold the mangled limbs whilst Mr. Dawson, 
who was not unfeeling, amputated one with his right 
hand and the other with his left 1 

Oh ! blessed anaesthetics, what does not this genera- 
tion owe to that heaven-sent boon ! and how much of 
the wonderful advance in the practice of surgery is due 
to it ! Mr. Dawson was veiy anxious to make us — 
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like himself — ambidexter. I never forgot a reproof he 
once gave me in the operating theatre before several 
surgeons and pupils. A man was brought in with a dis- 
location of the right shoulder, caused by falling into the 
hold several weeks before, while at sea. This could only 
be reduced by employing immense force, and causing 
great pain. After vainly pulling for some time with 
double block tackles, Mr. Dawson ordered me to 
bleed him in the left arm, to reduce the muscular 
strength. But as I was about to insert the lancet 
with my right hand, he snatched it away from me, 
and himself performed the operation with his left. 

It would, I think, be well if every student of surgery 
were to practise drawing. Though not seeing further 
into a milestone than my confrkreSy my drawing once 
saved a poor fellow from awful suffering, if not worse. 
He had fallen from the maintop on his left hip, and 
was brought to the accident ward before swelling had 
set in. The house surgeon was out, and I was alone. 
There could be no doubt as to the exact nature of the 
injury to the hip, though most uncommon. So I 
stood on the bed, over the patient lying on his back, 
and made a very exact drawing. 
• Some hours later three of the surgeons, including 
Mr. Dawson, came in. But by this time the great 
swelling had entirely obscured the nature of the 
injury. So after consulting together they pronounced 
it to be a dislocation, which must be reduced. Feeling 
confident in my own opinion, formed under so much 
better circumstances, I ventured to say I had seen the 
man before there was any swelling, and that I was 
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sure it was a curious fracture by which the neck of the 
femur was telescoped into the trochanter. Asked how 
I dared presume to give such an opinion, I produced 
my drawing, and the poor fellow was saved. 

At the time I am writing these notes, all the papers 
contain accounts of the ravages of smallpox at 
Middlesborough : and I cannot help thinking that in 
that town vaccination must have been sadly neg- 
lected, or very badly performed. So I will describe 
a system which was carried on in my time at 
Liverpool. 

There was an institution called the " Ladies' 
Charity," of which Mr. Dawson was the chief medical 
officer. The rule about vaccination was this — every 
Tuesday morning, two of us, his pupils, went to the 
said house, where we found sixty or seventy mothers, 
with their babies, seated round a large room. The 
infants had all been vaccinated by us the previous 
week, and the mothers were told to uncover their 
arms. We then carefully examined each, and not 
only the children but the mothers, asking questions, 
and taking note of any diathesis that appeared. Out 
of all these we chose the healthiest children with the 
purest vaccine pustules, and whose mothers seemed 
the most robust. In another room would be as- 
sembled about the same number of mothers with 
their children, waiting to be vaccinated. Whilst I 
performed this trifling but important operation on 
each infant, my brother pupil would be entering the 
name and address in a book. Each mother was 
made to deposit a shilling, which should be returned 
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with something extra if she brought the child back 
the next Tuesday. In this way we had a continual 
supply of the purest lymph and the most genuine 
pustules. For aught I know this system may be 
carried on in other places ; but if it were the general 
practice, I think many of the objections to Jenner's 
God-sent prophylactic would be avoided. 

I cannot put on paper the horrible experiences I 
had in attending the poor, and especially the wretched 
Irish. Eight families would be herded together in 
one cellar, into which light and air only found their 
way down the broken brick stairs through the shat- 
tered door, for there were no windows. 

I shall not forget passing twenty-six hours in one 
of these places, stealing up now and then to breathe ! 
And when at last I had to send for superior aid, and 
twins were born with some faint signs of life, we did 
nothing to keep them in such a sink of filth and 
misery, but left them, trusting they would open their 
eyes in a better world. But enough of this ; things 
are better at Liverpool now. * 

How well I remember the " Baltimore Clippers," as 
the American liners were then called ; great ships of 
800 tons, which sometimes crossed the Atlantic 
mirabile dictu^ in the short time of fifteen days ! 

But my chief delight was the Phoenix Foundry, in 
which two of my brothers-in-law were successive 
partners with good old Fawcett. This dear old man 
used to be so kind to me, and encouraged me in my 
mechanical attempts, saying I was much too good for 
a doctor, and ought to be an engineer. He was a 
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Quaker, and when someone animadverted upon a 
Quaker casting guns, of which there were scores 
lying about, he replied, " Oh, I only make them to act 
on the defensive." 

Here I made my first real invention. It was a 
rotary steam-engine, because in my ignorance I 
thought there must be loss of power in the crank. 
Very kindly the chief foreman took the trouble to 
convince me of my mistake ; and that in the recipro- 
cating engine the crank lost nothing of its power. So 
my engine, like the Irish babies, died before the 
breath (of steam) entered into its body. 

One morning, when I and a fellow-student were on 
the Pier-head, we saw a small Reamer, laden with 
passengers, starting for Bangor. We remarked upon 
her diminutive size and wretched appearance in 
general, as quite unfit to encounter the half gale of 
wind then blowing. This was the ill-fated " Rothsay 
Castle," which, as we heard next day, sprang a leak 
before reaching the Great Orme's Head. She drifted 
on to a bank, between Puffin Island and Penmaen- 
mawr, and soon went to pieces, when nearly all on 
board were drowned. Amongst the few that were 
saved, was Johu Tinn6, a fine young fellow, a member 
of one of the first families in Liverpool. He was a 
good man, and lived a long life of grateful con- 
sistency, ever remembering his almost miraculous 
escape. Years after, my younger brother, returned 
from India with the rank of captain in the Company's 
navy, married his excellent daughter Anna — one of 
the best of womankind. I had the pleasure of tying 
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the knot ; and I remember at the wedding breakfast 
perpetrating the most atrocious pun, worthy of Dean 
Cotton. I asked, " Why was my brother the most 
easily contented of men ? " No one could solve the 
riddle, the answer to which was, " Because after toil- 
ing all his life in India for rupees, he comes home 
and is perfectly satisfied with one Anna," But this 
is a digression, and I must hasten on to relate another 
event which made a most remarkable impression 
upon me. 

In the year 1832 the railway between Liverpool 
and Manchester was in early progress. There were 
differences of opinion about it in Liverpool, where 
some who had large interests in the canal feared a 
loss. Amongst these were the important families of 
Moss and Clay. Owing to the nature of the country 
between the two towns, the contractor had immense 
difficulties to contend with. There were numerous 
hills, and one deep bog, into which many thousand 
tons of ballast were pitched, and sank as into a 
bottomless pit This was called " Chatmoss," and 
there was another, of which I forget the name, further 
on. Besides these there were quicksands and other 
obstacles. Various skits were put about by the con- 
tending parties. One of the effusions of the ad- 
vocates of the iron road ended with the determination 

to go on 

" Though Moss and Clay 

Obstruct our way 

And several more asses." 

That was the time when the father of railways, the 
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great George Stevenson, was called before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. When asked if 
he was so mad as to think of going twelve miUs in 
one Jtour^ he replied that he hoped to go twenty, 
" But," said one of the prudent ones, " suppose a cow 
should stray on to the line, would not that be a bad 
job ? " Geordie grinned, and replied, " I should think 
it'd be a baad job for the coo." 

I consider it the greatest of the few honours I ever 
had, to be able to say that I stood by George Stephen- 
son when he started the " Rocket " on the first mile 
of railway at Rainhill. But enthusiast though I was, 
neither I nor even the great George himself, could 
dream of the importance to the advancement and 
civilization of ihe whole world, that would result from 
that day's proceedings, of which the " Rocket " was 
the embryo. 

Strenuous were the exertions of the coach pro- 
prietors, and the posting houses, to strangle the iron 
horse in his infancy. Landowners were opposing 
every railway bill, and moving heaven and earth to 
keep the hated innovation as far from their country 
seats as possible. But certainly the dying efforts of 
the coach produced splendid results. There was 
another " Rocket " which ran from London to Birming- 
ham in the marvellously short space of ten hours. As 
for the mails, a letter posted in London before 5 p.m. 
would be delivered in Liverpool the following evening. 
Once going down to the latter place in the mail coach, 
a pompous M.P.,to astonish his fellow-passengers, ex- 
claimed, ''Wonderful travelling, ten miles an hour! 
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I have just been speaking in the House, and to- 
morrow I shall breakfast at Birmingham ! ** 

Oh, those were jolly times ! Travelling was travel- 
ling then. Nobody really travels now. We are care- 
fully packed up like perishable goods, marked " This 
side up with care," or if in France, " Trhs fragile," and 
simply transported from place to place, all unconscious 
of anything that intervenes. What would the fine 
athletes, and the finer race of English girls, who dash 
about the country on cycles, think of sitting two 
nights and a day on the box of the mail, as I have 
often done, between London and Holyhead? And 
then in the darkness of a winter's morning embark 
on a wretched little steamboat of six knots, which 
landed you at Kingstown in the evening, forty-eight 
hours after leaving London. I suppose it was the 
" survival of the fittest " ; I don't remember any ill 
effects, except one attack of acute rheumatism. We 
used to think we enjoyed it — not the rheumatism, but 
the scenes on the road ; the spanking teams of nearly 
thoroughbred horses, with their bright and beautiful 
harness ; the lively guards and coachmen, with their 
red coats and long tin horns ; and the wayside inns, 
where Guard would say, "Twenty minutes here for 
dinner, gentlemen." 

Changing horses in the last of the coaching days 
was a thing to be remembered. We drove up at a 
gallop between the fresh horses, each held by a man, 
who took out the tired team and put the others in 
their places in a few seconds. The coachman threw 
the reins down, caught the new ones, and we were 

D 
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off again to the music of the horn in less than a 
minute. 

Sometimes an amusing adventure would add to 
the delights of travelling. One cold moonlight night 
I had to go, with two of my sisters, by the mail from 
Liverpool to Bangor. On Penmaenmawr there was 
deep snow, and we got off the road. The coach was 
nearly wheels uppermost in a ditch ; and all the " out- 
sides " were catapulted into a snowdrift, from which 
we could hardly scramble out for laughing. The " in- 
sides " got a little mixed, being " well shaken before 
taken " out, but no one was hurt There was not a 
house within three miles ; so we all, including the 
ladies, set to work. By our united efforts we got the 
poor coach upon its legs — I mean its wheels — again. 
As for the horses, they were safely anchored, or 
grounded, in the snow. One by one they were 
liberated, and we reached Bangor not more than an 
hour behind time. With some such experiences an 
old stage-coachman explained the difference between 
an accident to a coach and a disaster to a railway 
train ; thus, " When one of our coaches comes to grief 
in a ditch, well, there you are ; but if a railway train 
goes smash, why, where arej^ou?" 

About this time I was in the habit of going often 
into the country, about three miles from Liverpool, 
on a road where robberies were not uncommon. 
People used to caution me as to the risk I ran, for 
I carried no pistols. But my flute, which 1 always 
had in my hand, once saved my watch, and perhaps 
more. Rather as a joke than anything else, I used to 
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carry the last joint of my flute, with my thumb on 
the long silver keys, which, when pressed, sounded 
exactly like the cocking of a pistol. 

One dark night, when only a shining object could 
be seen, a man dropped in front of me, just as I was 
passing under a high wall : instinctively my thumb 
fell on the keys, and thus I cocked — my flute ! The 
fellow did not finish his demand for money, but 
started back, stammering, " Good-night, sir." 

Those were the days of the great Paganini. He 
came down to Liverpool for an engagement of four 
weeks. I went to hear him, and was perfectly en-* 
tranced. His appearance was gaunt and weird in the 
extreme. The clothes hung on his lank, skinny 
frame, as if he were a scarecrow. But when he 
touched the violin the sound was unearthly I It was 
not his marvellous execution which struck me most ; 
but when he played the " Carnival of Venice," without 
a single embellishment, and the bow appeared to 
glide up and down of itself, the tones were ravishing, 
and the instrument seemed to speak long after the 
bow had left the keys. Like Orpheus, he so be- 
witched me, that I never missed hearing him one 
night during the entire month. 



CHAPTER V 

DUBLIN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 

Shall I tell of personal matters, most interesting to 
myself, though scarcely so to others ? 

Two young ladies, sisters of my brother-in-law 
Mr. Preston, and nieces of Mrs. Dawson, came to 
reside for some months in the house. The younger 
of them and I, both nineteen, fell in love with each 
other. This was the cause of a change in my destinies. 
Great was the outcry when the attachment became 
known, and the hopes of my succeeding to Mr. 
Dawson's practice dwindled away. 

And here it may not be out of place to relate a 
little incident in the life of Miss Preston, which oc- 
curred about eighteen months previous to our engage- 
ment She and her sister had, with their governess, 
been making the usual Continental tour, and reached 
Paris just before the Revolution, in the end of July, 
1830. There they were, in the midst of the barricades 
and the fighting, with horrors all round them. Their 
guardian, Mr. Mauleverer, had gone to meet them ; 
and on one of the three " glorious '* days he ventured 
out to see how things were going on. One of the 
Swiss Guards of the King, Charles X., hotly pursued 
by a brutal mob, rushed up to him. In an instant he 
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threw his cloak over the poor fellow, and the disguise 
saved his life. Who that has seen it does not admire 
that splendid lion, cut in the living rock at Lucerne, 
by Thorwaldsen, in memory of those brave guards 
who, though only mercenaries, died for the king who 
hired them ! 

That poor king fled to England, the usual refuge 
for the destitute of all ranks and every clime. Poor 
fellow, he used to amuse himself, at Holyrood, shoot- 
ing little birds. He was often to be seen with an old 
gun under his arm, and little boys following him, 
calling out, " See, king, there 's a sparrow, shoot, 
king." 

But to return to myself. I still went on at the 
hospital, where I think I was sometimes useful. As 
well as drawing in morbid anatomy, I was an adept 
at casting in plaster of Paris. On many occasions I 
had to use these simple means of representing injured 
and abnormal limbs. But my five years of study at 
Liverpool came to an end, and I went to finish my 
course at the Dublin College of Surgeons. Here I 
lodged in the same apartments as a fellow pupil — 
Wynyard Gladwin. We began every day in the 
medical wards, under that prince of stethoscopists. 
Dr. W. Stokes, who was to Great Britain and Ireland 
what Laenec was to France. He was very kind to 
me, and took great pains to teach me the use of his 
favourite means of diagnosis. I don't think I ever 
failed to appear at the medical ward, at the early 
hour of 7 a.m., however dark and cold the morning 
might be, except, of course, when I had to be at the 
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surgical ward. I call to mind a clever remark of 
Gladwin, who had Latin at his fingers' ends. A 
visitor, hearing that we had been in the surgical ward 
at seven o'clock, remarked that work in the early 
morning was healthful ; when Gladwin immediately 
replied, " Yes, surgere diluculo saluberrimum est." 

I greatly enjoyed that year at the Meath Hospital. 
Strange as some people may think it, the time in the 
dissecting-room at the College of Surgeons passed 
quickly. There was a clever student, who had the 
most wonderful powers of ventriloquism. Though 
scarcely respectful to the dead, he would make them 
converse together. On one occasion, when Dr. Jacob, 
the professor of comparative anatomy, was lecturing 
to us on the organs of the voice, he remarked that 
some people had the power of making their voices 
seem to come from a distance. " I cannot do it 
properly," he said, " but I subdue the sounds in this 
way, as if they came from the ceiling, thus — " Then 
there sounded through the theatre a terrible voice 
from above : " Rash mortal, dare not to tread that hal- 
lowed ground ! " The professor started, but soon 
recovered himself saying, he perceived there was a 
reed ventriloquist present, and he should like to see 
him in his private room after the lecture. 

Just as the student was entering, the dissecting-room 
porter brought in a basket, which he was told to put 
down by the door, whilst he held a conversation with 
the professor. The young ventriloquist took the 
opportunity of raising the lid of the basket, in which 
he saw the body of a dead child. Then sauntering to 
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the window, he looked out Just then there came a 
squeal from the basket The poor porter turned pale, 
and at a repetition of the awful sound, rushed out of 
the room ; and the professor had a good laugh before 
he went to settle the question, by order of the coroner, 
" had the child really been bom dead ? " 

Now, at the risk of being tedious, I must tell of 
another remarkable feat of ventriloquism from the 
same source. I think it is scarcely fair of Lever in his 
capital book, ** Charles O'Malley," to make Trinity 
College the scene of this occurrence, of which I may 
ssy pars magna fui^ for I was not only privy to the 
deception, but helped to intensify it Stopping sud- 
denly one day, as if struck by something unusual, 
close to one of the gratings opposite the College of 
Surgeons, piteous cries were heard, as of a poor fellow 
in the drain. These were accompanied by the sound 
of splashing in the water. A crowd quickly gathered 
round the grating, whilst the miserable wretch told his 
pitiful tale ; how he had escaped from prison, and been 
three days in the sewer, with nothing to eat Then 
the voice seemed to come from a greater distance, and 
we moved to the next grating ; and so on till large 
holes had been dug in six places. So great was the 
conviction of one car-driver, that I heard him exclaim : 
** By me sowl ! I see him put his hand up betwixt the 
bars ! " Bravo, imagination ! 

As I have before observed, wonderful were the 
diagnoses made by the great Stokes, by means of the 
stethoscope. He would say to me over a patient in 
the last stage of phthisis : " Draw a diagram of this 
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man's thorax, as I tell you : a large cavity here, a 
chain of small ones there, a cluster of miliary tubercles 
in another place, adhesion of the pleura there," etc., 
etc. A few days later, at the autopsy, everything 
would be found exactly as he had described it. 

At the end of the season he made known that he 
would give a prize to the student who should prove the 
best in a vivd voce examination on the stethoscope, 
and diseases of the chest About thirty of us went 
in : of whom at the end of the first day, all were dis- 
missed, save King Ellison (also from Liverpool) and 
myself, who were to compete together on the following 
day. 

During an hour and a half, we went neck and neck ; 
then came a crucial question, which I could have 
answered, but I got flurried ; and Ellison took the 
prize. 

That night I was seized with pneumonia in all the 
five lobes of the lungs, and was nearly suffocated. 

Early the next morning, the good doctor came, bring- 
ing with him his whole clinical class. The case was 
pronounced " most beautiful." Thirty stethoscopes in 
turn were stuck against my ribs and back, with re- 
peated exclamations of " what magnificent crepitating 
rahls," etc. (/ did not see where the magnificence 
came in.) 

The usual treatment for the stage of engorgement 
began at once. I was bled in both arms and cupped 
on both sides of my back, making six dozen gashes 
three-eighths of an inch deep. Thus, with the two 
arms, I was bleeding from seventy-four places at once. 
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When the cupping glasses were removed, the soothing 
application of a huge blister, ten inches wide, was laid 
over all the cuts. Now perhaps it will be said, that 
such treatment would kill a strong man in these 
days. All I can say is, that though I was not a strong 
man, I was wonderfully better the next morning. I 
would not defend the practice now, but in the thirties 
everyone was bled. Over every bed in the wards 
vence sectio was written on the card, and the out- 
patients, with few exceptions, were similarly treated. 
I have helped to seat a dozen patients in a row, bind 
up their arms, give each a basin to hold, and then stick 
them, one after another, as we are told they do pigs at 
Chicago. 

Happy had it been for my dear wife at a later date 
if no more real barbarities had been perpetrated by 
surgeons ! I do not blame them, they acted according 
to their lights. But all honour to the men of the pre- 
sent day, whose practice is not founded on precedent, 
but is the result of careful experiment and intelligent 
reasoning. 

In former days almost every improvement was due 
to an accident, as the following story will illustrate. 

It had been believed from the time of the invention 
of firearms, that the poisonous effects of lead were so 
deadly, that nothing but boiling oil poured into a 
gunshot wound could save life. 

Before one engagement, by a sad oversight, the oil 
had been forgotten. The chief surgeon was called 
before a court-martial and about to be cashiered, when 
someone had the sense to propose that they should 
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suspend judgment, till the results of the omission 
were ascertained. After about a week it was found 
that all the WQunded men were alive and doing 
well. From that time the use of boiling oil was 
discarded. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONTINENTAL TRAVEL 

My recovery was rapid, and I went home. But my 
father was so convinced that such an attack on the 
lungs must leave the permanent effects of a very weak 
voice, that years after, when I had taken holy orders, 
he would never go to church when I had to read or 
preach, because it would be quite impossible to hear 
me.- The fact is, I have a notoriously strong voice 
(shall I say thanks to the bleeding and blister ?) 

Of course I looked rather exsanguious : and as my 
Aesx fiancee had a weak chest it was thought best that 
we should be married as soon as possible and go to 
Italy. So on June 4th, 1834, the ceremony took place 
in the church of Wavertree, near Liverpool, and after 
that we prepared to set out upon our travels. 

In those days, if any one wished to travel in com- 
fort on the Continent, he must have his own carriage. 
So we provided ourselves with a most luxurious 
chariot, with imperial and all fittings. 

After spending a short time in North Wales, we 
crossed the Channel to Calais. 

Arrived there, the first thing that astonished me 
was that the natives insisted on removing the pole 
from the carriage. They substituted a clumsy pair 
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of shafts, between which one horse was harnessed 
with another on each side. A very leathery postilion 
was mounted on the off horse, and with a score or 
so of cracks of his whip, off we started on that most 
uninteresting road to Paris. 

Such a pretty English carriage was then a novelty 
in the French provinces, and many were the inhabit- 
ants of the little towns where we stopped to change 
horses, who came out to examine and admire it 
That it did credit to its builder, will be plain when I 
tell how well it endured all the hard usage of more 
than three years, and of its final exaltation. It 
carried us through France and Switzerland to Rome 
and Naples, as far as Psestum ; then back to England 
and Ireland ; once more to Germany and Switzerland ; 
and twice more to Rome and Naples, as well as all 
over Italy. At last, when leaving Rome, I advertised 
it for sale, as I wanted a lighter carriage to travel 
with my own team of horses. The very next morning 
a Roman coachbuilder called and said that a cardinal 
had set longing eyes on my carriage, and had com- 
missioned him to buy it, if it could be got for a reason- 
able price. Now I had learnt from the Romans that 
the way to make a good bargain is to begin by asking 
much more than you intend to take. So I said I 
wanted a hundred pounds. To my astonishment he 
replied, " Well, the Cardinal would give that sum, only 
the carriage has one great fault ; those patent axks 
which are so good in England, where they are under- 
stood, are too clever for our coachmen, therefore, I 
can only offer you eighty pounds." As this was more 
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than I expected I closed with the oflferi and the old 
chariot went to be painted red and gold, with the 
cardinal's hat on its panels. Not long after I din- 
covered that the very thing the crafty dealer chiefly 
wanted was that set of patent axles I 

Having seen most of the sights of Paris, we engaged 
a Swiss courier, and went on to Geneva* I-Iow the 
railways have destroyed the charms of travelling I 
Who has now a chance of seeing the gloriouf pano* 
ramie view from the top of the Jura, whence the laki; 
of Geneva is seen from end to end at your feet, ami 
the innumerable snow-capped peaki^ of the M^/rit 
Blanc and the Oberiand ranges lie before you ! 

Arrived at G^ieva, we put up at the Hr/tel S^\/.yt^f/n, 
about two miks from the town^ on the %h^jrt% 'A iSiK 
lake. The season was k/vely^ and the uwA/AyUA 
Tievs of ibe w^S^^ rai^e wsth Mont I^Ianc^ a» wj^/ U'HH 
this pocat, '■'ere cxoc<JC:ng:y graryl 

Here, in an invtar.-t, » ivy/u-t ntziy yr^r^yrux ^//-^y^i^^ 
an idea casat liie a fctA </ '/j-^.^j:^.:/^ ir.-V/ ff:y ts^^iA. 

I asL surt J TTii tilt f rtft Vx tiui^i: *A if^ I ^i*:t»*sr>*: i^^i^l 
get ir^ CRrilr \0Vjku\r^ 3 iir: ici'^ riit: ;^:ut;<: V> f/iVtr it 

Cfcojnrjt -yf •lift * j^vv-trt ":^ii:t vt " 
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sketch-book. Surely (I said to myself) this is wrong, 
the propeller ought to be under water ^ but how ? The 
reply came instantly, the water screw of Archimedes. 
The next moment the screw was drawn on the open 
page, where it still remains, with the date, June 28th, 
1 834. I must revert to this important discovery when 
I come to the time of working it out I shall have 
also to tell the fate of the noble genius, who was to me 
like Romulus, who saw twelve vultures just after his 
brother Remus had seen only six. 

Switzerland is now so overrun with cheap trippers, 
that everyone knows it as well as Cheapside. But few 
who prolong their rambles into Italy have the smallest 
idea of the grandeur of the passes of Mont Cenis, 
Simplon, St Gothard, Splugen, and the rest, which I 
have walked over, ridden over, or driven my own 
horses over. 

Last spring I went with a party to Rome, passing 
through that horrid rat-hole, the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
I had hoped that some of the enchanting views on the 
other side of the range might still be seen from the 
windows of the train^ But no, all were avoided or 
obliterated, and a hideous sameness supervened. How 
delightful it used to be to rush down the heights of 
Mont Cenis, and as the thermometer rose with every 
zigzag of the excellent road, to cast aside one's 
blankets, and watch the long icicles melt and fall from 
the moustaches of the courier and postilion, to feel 
that this was warm and sunny Italy I 

Turin and Genoa, I suppose, are not much changed, 
but where is that exquisite drive all the way from the 
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latter place to Carrara ? Where is that superb succes- 
sion of promontories and bays, over which, and round 
which, the road used to wind, hundreds of feet above 
the Mediterranean ! All gone, and instead, a weary 
chain of noisy tunnels, with such short intervals 
between them that you can hardly say, " There 's the 
sea ! " before you are again involved in darkness. And 
so all the way to Rome, except in the towns, nothing 
to be seen. I tell you, modern travellers, if such you 
call yourselves, you know nothing of Italy; you'd 
better stop at home and read about i& 

If you want to see Italy and its charming rural 
population, you should hire a vetturino^ or buy your 
own horses. There are still parts of the Apennines 
uninvaded by the Yankee and the cockney, where 
national costumes may yet be seen, and primitive 
customs linger. But learn the language, and cast 
away your insular prejudice. 

By way of Pisa and Florence we went to Rome, I 
am not going to say anything about the towns of 
Italy, further than to remark that the ruins of the 
Eternal City were then clothed with nature's picturesque 
garb, of which they are now entirely bereft Then 
Caracalla's baths, the palaces of the Caesars, the Colos* 
seum, and even the Forum Romanum, were adorned 
with graceful trees and trailing plants, which, if they 
hid features now laid bare, yet left the imagination 
free to muse upon the glories of the past. True, the 
catacombs have been discovered and explored, but, on 
the whole, in revisiting Rome, I would have preferred 
to find her as she was in my early days. 
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Then there were none of the great Paris-like hotels. 
The English staying any time there lived in furnished 
apartments. Ours were close to the Corso, and very 
nice they were. Our meals were brought from a 
trattoria^ in a large tin box with a charcoal fire 
in it. 

My wife had an extremely nice Italian lady's-maid. 
Though as modest and unassuming as any maid 
should be, Argentina was of gentle birth. Her father, 
a professor of music at Florence, had recently died, 
leaving her destitute. They had lived many years in 
Rome, and she spoke the purest Italian, having the 
elegancies of Tuscan expressions with the Roman 
accent, " la lingua Toscana in bocca Romana." 

She had a wonderful knack of dressing hair, and 
as the arrangement of my wife's head-gear took a 
considerable time, I seized the opportunities for con- 
versation, to perfect myself in la cara lingua. We 
had a box in the Teatro del Tor di Nona, and much 
we enjoyed the operas there, especially " Norma." 

In the second week in Lent we went down to 
Naples in our own carriage with a hired vetturino^ 
sleeping at Civita Vecchia and Terracina. The road- 
side inns were most primitive, and the less said about 
the beds the better. We always carried blankets, 
sheets, etc., etc., not forgetting the all-important 
<* soufBet du diable." 

At Naples we lived on the Chiaja, opposite one of 
the gates of the Villa Reale ; along which King 
" Bomba," of evil memory, used to drive every after- 
noon. I think I helped him to wear out his best hat, 
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for every time we passed him, taking the same drive, 
I raised my hat and he had to do the same. 

Pompeii is one of the sights which is improved by 
modem operations ; and as all England sees it now, 
I will not describe what was then exposed to view. 
I will only say, that if anyone wants to do Pompeii 
well in these days, they should take up their quarters 
at the comfortable little " Albergo Diomed," close to 
the entrance ; the chaise there for rooms, three good 
meals, wine and service, is only five francs per diem. 

Vesuvius was very obliging, allowing us to make 
three ascents of his smoky chimney ; twice by day, 
and once by night, under strikingly different circum- 
stances. 

The first time we ascended was on the most lovely 
day that ever illumined the beautiful Bay of Naples. 
Leaving our donkeys at the " Atrio del Cavallo," we 
ascended the cone, which was not an easy job, for the 
loose cinders, in which we sank to our knees, seemed 
to defy all progress. 

But once at the top, when we could sit down in the 
ashes, we were repaid by what I must believe to be 
the finest panorama of land and sea in the world. Other 
pens have described that view far better than I could 
do ; but I think few other eyes could have seen it on 
such a day as that! In the perfectly transparent 
atmosphere we could discern the minutest features of 
the lovely islands of Capri, Ischia, Procida, Nisida, 
and all the surroundings of that unrivalled bay. And 
as no picture is impressive without contrasts, and a 
happy chiaroscuro^ the brilliancy of the scene was 

£ 
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emphasized by a long black*pennon of smoke, which, 
carried by the gentle breeze, extended over the Isle 
of Capri, far away into the blue Mediterranean. 

We had hoped to see a jolly good eruption ; but 
after waiting three days, during which Vesuvius 
hauled down his black flag, we determined to leave 
Naples. 

I would take this opportunity of correcting a 
popular error. We talk of the smoke and flatne from 
volcanoes ; when, in fact, they emit neither. True 
smoke is unconsumed carbon in minute disintegra- 
tion ; and true flame is hydrogen gas in combustion. 
But the black stream from a volcano consists of fine 
dark dust, and the apparent flame is the reflection of 
the light of the molten lava in the crater on the clouds 
of steam ; the explosive force of the latter being the 
one cause of volcanic activity. 

The following remarks are for the benefit of those 
who have not studied this interesting subject ; and I 
hope I sh^U be pardoned for inserting them here. 

MoKSt probably Vesuvius had his birth at the bottom 
of the sea, long before historic times ; when, like 
other volcanoes, the internal fires were upraised from 
the deep ; and he became the founder of that tract of 
land, on which were built in after ages the towns of 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Nola, and others. We are 
informed by Strabo that in his day the mountain had 
only one head, an enormous conical mound, between 
four and five thousand feet high. No one recognized 
its volcanic nature. The sloping sides were "with 
verdure clad/' and wild vines extended from the base 
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to the summit, where, in a flat-walled plain, cattle 
browsed, or wild animals found a home. 

Here, not long before the Christian era, Spartacus 
encamped at the head of many thousands of gladiators 
from Capua and other schools (who had revolted, and 
turned the arms they had been taught to use for 
the circus and amphitheatre, against their inhuman 
masters). They took possession of Vesuvius, where 
they stood a siege by a gfreat army sent against them. 
Eventually they were starved out, when they de- 
scended the sides of their fortress by means of the 
wild vines. Some escaped, but Spartacus was at last 
captured and put to death. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum were then important 
towns. Scarcely less wicked than Sodom and 
Gomorrah, a similar awful chastisement awaited 
them. 

But how was that terrible catastrophe brought 
about? Does any one believe that the enormous 
mass of matter, which covers about eighty square 
miles, was ejected from the bowels of the earth in 
three days! Let him consider the impossibility of 
the thing. No, there then occurred, what is not un- 
common with volcanoes, viz., what they build up at 
one time they destroy at another. Vesuvius, after 
many ages of tranquillity, resumed his activity by 
blowing his own head off. The greater part of the 
old cone was, by a succession of explosions, rent to 
pieces, and scattered in every direction. Pompeii, 
Nola, and some smaller places were overwhelmed by 
ashes. No true lava flowed from the mountain till 
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a thousand years later, or about the time of the 
Norman Conquest. 

But you will have been told that Herculaneum was 
overwhelmed by lava. This is true, only in a sense 
quite different to the common acceptation of the term. 
There are two kinds of lava : one the fiery molten 
stream, which flows out of the crater, and is called 
lava di fuoco ; the other is the condensed steam 
which, mingling with the enormous volumes of dust 
and scoriae, flows down the slopes in a vast torrent 
of mud : this is called lava d'acqua. In this plastic 
material may be seen the perfect form of a woman, 
who was engulfed in it on the terrible day. 

Our departure from Naples was delayed by the 
sudden resumption of activity on the part of the 
mountain. At night a brilliant fire was seen at the 
top, and we determined to make a nearer acquaint- 
ance with his performances, in a nocturnal ascent. 
So we made arrangements with two gentlemen, and 
a very plucky Miss Watson, to go together. The 
two men, well armed, were to meet us at Santa Lucia, 
but by some mistake they were not at the rendezvous, 
so we proposed to turn back. But the brave lady 
scouted the idea, so we drove on to Rosina, where 
the ascent began. Having found the house of our 
former guide, Salvatore Madonna, he came out with 
his right arm in a sling, having been struck by a 
" drop of the crater." He said he could not go, but 
thought he could find us two men and two donkeys. 
These soon appeared, the donkeys and the men: it 
would be hard to say which was the most miserable- 
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looking of the quartette, except that the former 
were harmless, whilst the latter looked villainous. 

Discovering that they were quite .unarmed, how- 
ever, I took the opportunity, whilst making the 
bargain, to show them how beautifully the balls fitted 
my pistols. After a long ride for the ladies, myself 
walking between them, pistol in hand, we reached the 
Atrio del Cavallo, and commenced the ascent of the 
cone, which, toilsome by day, was far more formid- 
able by night 

Arrived at the top, we had a rough scramble over 
the blocks of lava till we reached the edge of the 
crater. There we saw what sixty-three years have 
not erased from my memory! About a hundred 
feet below us was an opening of perhaps twenty feet 
wide, in an intensely white heat, from which a fountain 
of fire was ejected to the other side. The noise was 
as if all the engines in the world were letting off their 
steam at once. 

We had not been three minutes on the spot before 
the cone seemed to shake, and a fountain of fire shot 
straight upwards, and masses as big as bushel baskets 
came falling on all sides of us. The guides rushed off 
in terror, and all we could do was to fly for our lives, 
looking up as we ran the gauntlet of those falling 
bodies, which, fortunately, were luminous. After a 
few minutes we were out of range and not hurt We 
saw no more of our brave guides till we got back to 
the poor donkeys, at the Atrio del Cavallo, thankful 
for our escape, but convinced that we had done a 
foolish thing. Of course, we were very proud to 
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relate our adventure next morning, at hearing of 
which our friends were disgusted at having missed 
us and lost the splendid sight. 

As good old Vesuvius seemed to have gone to 
sleep again, and no more hopes were indulged of 
seeing a good stream of lava, we decided to cross the 
bay to Sorrento, in one of those long orange boats 
propelled by fourteen oars. We had many fellow 
passengers of the contadini class, including three 
Ignorant, filthy ecclesiastics. There was a nice 
swell, and nearly all suffered from mal de mer. 
A pretty contadina, who had been very bad, was re- 
clining on the bottom boards at my feet. Looking 
up with that imploring expression peculiar to the 
Italians, she asked permission to rest her graceful 
head on my knee. Who could resist such an appeal ? 
Now, one of those disgusting priests had been mak- 
ing jokes upon the poor girl, such as " Frisca, frisca ! " 
when the bucket was repeatedly brought by a kindly 
boatman, who each time washed it in the sea. But 
presently he was deservedly punished by old Father 
Neptune ; and when exhausted by violent paroxysms 
of sickness, he would fain have reposed his hideous 
head on my disengaged knee, his advances were met 
by a vicious shove, and an expression not compli- 
mentary to his Reverence. Oh, those degraded brutes ! 
but what could be expected, when priests were made 
of the " lowest of the people." 

The only other foreigners on board were a French 
pair of nouveaux ntarUs, The bridegroom was a 
remarkably fine man of about twenty-five ; his bride 
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was a very pretty little girl, who scarcely looked more 
than seventeen. An entente cordiale soon sprang up 
between England and France ; and we agreed to abide 
together. So, on arriving at Sorrento, we set about 
jointly in search of accommodation. This was not 
easy to find, for there was not a decent inn in the 
place. After a time we found rooms in a miserable 
osteria. As night was closing in, we asked what we 
could have for supper. Th&padrona di casa betrayed 
in her face the emptiness of her larder ; but finally 
promised to give us something in an oretta^ /.^., a little 
haur^ which in Italy generally means two. So we 
went for a stroll, and found the house of the poet 
Tasso. 

On returning to our quarters we found the cloth 
laid, but it was long before the soup appeared. This 
consisted of some greasy water in which evidently 
some substance of an animal nature had been boiled. 
The bread was quite uneatable, but the Frenchman 
produced a few biscuits. And then the piice de 
resistance was brought in. It was an osteological 
specimen, which must have been the ancestor of many 
generations of fowls. Now, left alone in his old age, 
he had suffered sudden death to minister to the needs 
of England and France. Hopeless was the task of 
getting anything off his limbs of skin and bone. But 
if we could not eat, we laughed abundantly ; and all 
the time we were conscious of strange rumblings in the 
street, as if heavy carts were being dragged about : 
and often they seemed to strike the house, which 
vibrated and shook to its foundation. 
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At last the Frenchman started up, saying he must 
go and find something to eat. But he had hardly been 
gone a minute, when he rushed back, exclaiming, 
•* Mes amis, il y a une grande Eruption du V&uve ! " 
This, of course, accounted for the noises and vibrations. 
We all started, as we were, for the shore, where the 
sea was slightly agitated, and the rocks were trembling 
so that we could not keep our backs against them. 

How shall I describe what we beheld that night ! 
The full-length view of Vesuvius lay before us, with 
nothing to intercept the awful and magnificent display. 
Talk of the " Girandola," with its flight often thousand 
rofckets from St. Angelo, which we saw a fortnight 
later — it wasn't in it — it was like a handful of squibs 
in comparison. A stupendous fountain of fiery masses 
was shot up fully four thousand feet into the air. 
Some of these, as big as coaches, seemed to sail 
majestically upwards; then, lingering in the sky, 
curve over in a grand parabola, and with accelerated 
velocity fall far from the base of the cone. 

Not to weary my readers, I will end my fiery notes 
with the remark that this great outburst, which was 
much more striking in every sense than a stream of 
lava, ended as suddenly as it began ; and a few days 
later, I was able to make my third ascent, this time 
alone. I found the appearance of the mountain much 
changed. The crater was higher, but smaller. It was 
a weird and unearthly sight, a chaos of gigantic cinders. 
The steam charged with sulphur, escaping from every 
fiery fissure, was quite suffocating. So after drawing 
a panorama, during which occupation my boots were 
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destroyed, and my lower garments much burnt, I was 
glad to descend the cone. 

Taking up my notes of travel again, we returned to 
Naples, and then contemplated an expedition to 
Paestum. But intelligence came to our ears of banditti 
on that lonely road, and their attack upon an English 
lady and her escort, two days before. 

So I called upon the lady. She was the widow of 
a General or Colonel Nation, who was killed in the 
disaster in the Elhyber Pass. I had the account of 
the affair from herself, as well as from her daughter, 
and their courier, who had his arm in a sling. They 
had been attacked by six banditti, who brought them 
to a sudden stop by shooting one of the horses. After 
wounding the courier, they took his watch and money, 
as well as all the valuables of a gentleman who was 
with them. They next extracted from Miss Nation 
all that she had, reserving her mother to the last, as 
likely to prove the most satisfying morsel. 

But she had been the wife of a very brave English 
soldier, and though the nozzle of a pistol was pressed 
against each of her sides, she refused their demands. 
At last, when her daughter with tears implored her to 
give up her money, she coolly produced a scudo and 
handed it to the robbers. Fortunately, they did not 
understand English ; possibly they thought the Sig- 
norina was the cash-keeper, and that the elder lady's 
scudo was all she had. Any way, they made off with 
the booty they had secured, leaving the gallant Mrs. 
Nation to journey on to Naples with a roll of fifty 
Napoleons (;f 40) concealed on her person. 
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We determined to join forces with other parties 
going the same excursion, and soon found two 
carriages, with several Englishmen and couriers, well 
armed, and able to defy a dozen of those cowardly 
ruffians. Besides, we argued that these gentry would 
lie low for a few days, as the gendarmes were sup- 
posed to be after them. We had a delightful trip to 
those Graeco-Etruscan temples, which were objects of 
unknown antiquity in the time of ancient Rome, and 
we saw nothing on the way more startling than Mrs. 
Nation's dead horse, lying by the side of the road. 

Now we returned to Rome on Maunday Thursday, 
and heard the Pope's "warbling wethers" chant the 
" Miserere," as one by one the lights were extinguished 
in the Sistine Chapel. 

On Holy Saturday, at one hour after mezzo giomo^ 
I was astonished at hearing the most awful din. 
Every cannon and anything else that could be fired 
was let off, and the organs in all the churches, which 
had been silent throughout the Holy Week, now burst 
forth in gladsome peals, for it was the eve of the 
Resurrection. 

On Easter Day, Pope Gregory XVI. celebrated 
mass under the Baldachino at St Peter's, with his feet 
on the High Altar. Was not this in accordance with 
the words of St. Paul, 2 Thess. ii. : " He as God sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God " ? His predecessors liked to be called alter deus 
in terris. To see him pull out his snuffy brown and 
red pocket handkerchief there — ^but I will not pursue 
the subject. 
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At night, St. Peter's illuminated was a glorious 
sight, and as it is now not seen by all England, and 
parties who do Rome in seven days, " personally con- 
ducted " by Messrs. Cook and Gaze, or Dr. Lunn and 
Mr. Perowne, I will try to describe what I saw on 
three Festivals at Easter ; for in those days the Pope 
was not self-immured in the Vatican, but often showed 
himself in the streets, accompanied by the cardinals. 
The present Pope is really a good man, and if he 
would only give up his dream of temporal power and 
go about amongst the people, he would be received 
with open arms. What a lot of good he might do, 
and what a multitude of abuses he might abolish ! 

The illumination was twofold. The first consisted 
of many thousands of calico lamps about ten inches 
long ; the lighting of these was such a lengthy busi- 
ness that it had to be begun early in the afternoon. 
It was a lovely sight, when standing on the Monte 
Pincio, to see as the sun set, the lines of architecture 
gradually produced in light, as one by one these tiny 
lamps like glow-worms struggled into view. 

But the second illumination was far more imposing. 
Many hundreds of large iron chafing-dishes, contain- 
ing shavings with tallow and resin, were placed at 
intervals of two or three yards all the way up, from 
the ground to the cross above the great cupola (which 
some people, but no Italians, incorrectly style a dome), 
A man with a torch clung on between every two of 
these fire-pans. The one whose dangerous office it 
was to light the cross received the Viaticum before 
mounting to that giddy height. 
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We were in the great piazza, and as the time drew 
near to nine o'clock there fell a breathless hush upon 
the assembled multitude. Then the first stroke of the 
great bell was heard, and ere the ninth tolled out the 
whole of the stupendous building was one glorious 
blaze. 

On Easter Monday was the Girandola on St. 
Angelo. We succeeded in securing excellent places 
on a paleo or balcony overhanging the muddy stream 
of old Father Tiber. It was exactly opposite to that 
historic mountain of man's construction, built by 
Hadrian for his tomb ; but it had since seen many 
changes, and been put to many incongruous uses, as 
palace, fortress, prison, and the refuge of more than 
one pope. Here we were able to obtain the best view 
of the flight of ten thousand rockets at once. It was 
certainly very grand, but not to be compared to the 
Girandola of Vesuvius, which we had recently beheld. 
Then adieu to Rome. 

Going northward we lingered in Florence, Venice, 
and Milan. We crossed by the Simplon route and 
spent some time in Switzerland, which nowadays is a 
part of cockneydom. 

On arriving in Paris we put up at a very nice hotel 
in the Rue de la Paix, where we had asked my elder 
brother and his wife to come and meet us. But the 
day after our arrival a courier brought a letter from a 
town half a day's journey from Paris, to say that my 
sister-in-law was ill and unable to proceed in the 
diligence. I immediately set off to see what was 
wrong, and was glad to find the invalid better, so I 
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brought her and my brother on to Paris in our 
carriage, which was easier for her than the country 
conveyance. 

I note this particularly, because it was the eve of a 
catastrophe, or rather a horrid attentdt of regicide. It 
was the fourth anniversary of the then called " glorious 
three days," when Charles X. was driven from his 
throne, and Louis Philippe, the son of Philippe Egalite, 
was elected to fill his place. 

There was to be a grand military display in honour 
of the event. The king, mounted on a beautiful white 
charger, seemed to be in high spirits, and chatted gaily 
with those about him. At his side rode le Mar6chal 
Mortier, and he was surrounded by a brilliant staff. 
Thousands of cavalry and artillery were in the pro- 
cession as the whole magnificent cortige filed along 
the Rue de la Paix, just under our windows. 

Ten minutes later an orderly galloped back with a 
message to the queen at the Tuileries, saying that the 
king was unhurt, though an infernal machine had 
been aimed at him. Soon after his majesty himself 
returned, looking pale as death. The neck of his 
white charger was stained with its own blood, and 
there was no Marichcd Mortier by his side^ for alas ! 
he and several others had been killed. 

My brother and I rushed out, and struggling through 
the crowd, soon found ourselves on the Boulevards, 
just opposite the window where the infernal machine 
was still in full view. We saw also the would-be 
regicide in charge of the gendarmes, his head lacerated 
and bleeding, and his clothes in tatters. 
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The machine consisted of nine musket barrels fixed 
to a block of wood, with their touch-holes downwards 
in a train of gunpowder. The accomplices had, un- 
known to Fieschi (who was drawn to fire the train), 
loaded some of the barrels up to the muzzles, so that 
in bursting they might for ever silence him. The 
guns did indeed burst, but the injuries inflicted were 
not fatal. The plan was well conceived, but the 
instruments were not equal to the design. The barrels 
were so arranged that they were directed to the exact 
height that the king would be in the middle of the 
road, between the two lines of infantry. Fortunately 
those barrels had the same capacity for shooting 
straight, or rather askew^ as all other specimens of 
the genus " Brown Bess " ; had they been rifles^ every 
bullet must have found its billet in the royal target. 

I remember when the Minid rifle was first proposed 
for our army, a military M.P. saying in the House, 
that he was ready to stand up before the best shot at 
a distance of twelve yards, upon condition that the 
marksman aimed point blank at his head, for if he 
fired at one side he might hit him. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE SCREW PROPELLER 

The nine days' wonder of Fieschi's attentdt had not 
subsided when we left Paris, and once more returned 
to dear old Bangor, where we were to pass the 
winter. The autumn of 1835 remains — at least to 
me — memorable as the era of the birth of the SCREW 

PROPELLER. 

I resolved to put in practice the idea which struck 
me the year before on the Lake of Geneva. I will 
not boast of being able to work in all materials further 
than to remark upon the disadvantages under which 
those inventors labour, who have not the power to 
carry out their ideas with their own hands. 

I set to work and made my " Archimedes," a model 
steamboat, three feet in length, with a screw at each 
counter. These were driven by a very strong clock 
spring. My first idea was, that to get a good grip of 
the water, the propeller should be a complete screw 
with several turns. This succeeded fairly well, but it 
soon became evident that all the effect was produced 
by the leading part of the thread, and that the other 
portions, by their imperfections and water friction, 
only retarded their leader. 

Before making any alteration I was enabled by 
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these single-worm screws to observe the real action 
of a screw, driven with its axis horizontal on the 
water ; and this experiment cannot be repeated with 
any propeller now in use. I loaded bits of cork, so 
that they floated under the water, and made my model 
cut its way among them, and this is what I found : 
they were not disturbed nor displaced, but simply 
drawn backward, along the shaft or axis, just as if 
the cylinder of water seized by the screw were solid. 
There was no centrifugal action. I should say that 
to conduct this experiment properly I put the screws 
further from the side than twin-screws are placed 
now. I then began to cut off the turns one by one, 
with great improvement following each reduction.; 
for the comparative estimation of which I was in- 
debted to my simple machinery. I had a circular 
canal dug in the garden, about one hundred and fifty 
feet in circumference ; round this the model travelled 
with a line — a miniature hawser — from its post-bow 
to a post in the centre. Thus I marked the exact 
distance and the time taken for each turn ; and be- 
cause the spring was wound up to exactly the same 
point each time, the comparative effects of each screw 
with fewer and fewer turns were ascertained. I went 
on cutting off till I reached only about a sixth of a 
turn ; and then after making forty screws of varying 
pitch, and two, three, or more threads, I arrived at 
the two-bladed propeller as now used, the TWIN- 
SCREW. I have some of these screws now, unaltered 
since the winter of 1835, and I still believe they were 
the first ever made. 






1 
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Now it so happened that a first cousin of my mother, 
General Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B., had just returned 
from Ceylon, where he had been Governor for twelve 
years. He was my godfather, and hearing of my in- 
vention, he wrote, begging me to send my models and 
specifications, promising to use his influence with the 
Admiralty and the authorities in my favour. The 
moving model was accordingly sent, together with 
another twice its size,1 to show its power of towing. 
Sir Edward kept them for six weeks, and then returned 
them with the information that all the Lords, as well 
as the Surveyor of the Navy, had seen the little model 
towing the big one at a good pace ; and the unanimous 
verdict was that ^^he screw was a pretty toy ^ which never 
would and never could propel a ship^ 

Though I replied that I was sure the day would 
come for its employment, I had just enough prudence 
to take advice, and leave the thing alone without com- 
pleting the patent, for which I had lodged a caveat. 
How fortunate it was for me that I did so will be seen 
from the sad narrative, which, though it concerns 
another and braver inventor, I feel I must recite. I 
think it best to insert it here. 

In April, 1838, one morning in the Via di San 
Nicola di Tolentino, in Rome, I took up " Galignani's 
Messenger," and read, "Wonderful new underwater 
Propellor, invented by Mr. Francis Smith, a farmer at 
Hythe, near Southampton. The invention is a portion 
of a screw, or rather of two screws, etc." I thought 
Mr. Smith had seen my outline at the Patent office, 
and had been acting upon my abandoned design. I 

F 
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resolved that when I returned to England I would 
have it out with him. 

I came home in 1840, and immediately proceeded 
to seek out my supposed pirate. But when I saw him 
I was convinced that he was as honest as he was clever. 
The idea had come into his head as instinctively as 
four years earlier it had come into mine. And he had 
gone further. In order to meet objections to exposed 
screws, like the modern twins, he had placed one screw 
in the deadwood, just before the rudder, in which 
position it has remained until quite recently. 

Poor Smith told me how he had taken his models 
to the Admiralty, and was informed that the screw 
was a useless toy. But he was not one to be daunted 
by official ignorance ; so he built his (the first) screw 
launch, and called it also " The Archimedes." 

One day, when cruizing opposite to the old Houses 
of Parliament, he saw all the Lords of the Admiralty 
descending the stairs at Whitehall, to go on board 
their barge. He steamed up to them, and taking off 
his hat said, " My Lords, may I have the honour of 
taking you in tow ? " At this they all laughed, but one 
of them said, " Oh, chuck the fellow a rope, he can't 
hurt us." Then he towed them down to Woolwich, 
faster than they had ever gone before. That was the 
origin of our great steam navy ; from such small be- 
ginnings do momentous things develop. The screw 
was not " a mere toy." Two vessels, " The Alecto," 
and " The Rattler," were ordered to be built on the 
same lines, and of the same tonnage ; " The Alecto " 
with paddles, " The Rattler " with the screw. 
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Great was the excitement when the two vessels 
appeared, each with their steam up. The competitors 
were placed side by side, and loud were the acclama- 
tions of the champions of the paddle wheel when they 
saw " The Alecto " gain on " The Rattler " in their race 
up the river. But the trial was not a fair one : the 
engines of the former were the result of twenty years' 
experience, to adapt them to the old kind of propulsion ; 
whilst those of the latter were a first attempt, and quite 
incapable of the rapid evolutions required for the 
screw. Nevertheless, when the two vessels were lashed 
together stern to stem for the " tug of war," " The 
Rattler " took charge of her rival, and pulled her help- 
lessly stern foremost, in spite of all her paddles could 
do in the opposite direction. My dear friend certainly 
scored that day. H.M.S. " Amphion," a second-class 
frigate, was fitted with an auxiliary propeller, which 
drove her some six or seven knots an hour, and the 
reign of the paddle was over. 

Smith's great supporter in the Navy was Captain 
E. P. Halsted, R. N. He induced the Admiralty to 
build a frigate with full steam power, full fighting 
power, and full sailing power. This was the 32-gun 
frigate " Dauntless." I had something to do with this 
ship whilst being built at Portsmouth ; two of my in- 
ventions, which I will describe later on (and of which 
Captain Halsted was also the champion), were put 
in her. 

After much time had been spent in adapting the 
engines to the new propeller^ it was thought that the 
ship was too short ; so she was cut in two at her mid- 
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ship's section, and twenty feet added on to her. When 
at last the "Dauntless" was ready for sea, she was 
ordered to join a fleet of frigates under Commodore 
Byam Martin, at Lisbon. Amongst the captain's 
guests were " Screw " Smith and myself. I must for- 
bear to mention my own experiences on that, my first 
cruise in a man-of-war, till I come to them in the 
course of my personal narrative. I will continue the 
story of the propellor and the treatment its originator 
received from an ungrateful world. 

The ship was a beast ! overloaded, maindeck ports 
only five feet above the water: overmasted, which 
made her roll yardarms under in the Bay. In short, 
she was utterly incapable, when her screw was triced 
upy to compete under sail, with the ten finest frigates 
the world had ever seen. 

But with all the perfection of seamanship, which had 
then reached its zenith, the day of sailing-ships for 
war purposes was over ; for " Screw " Smith was the 
father of the modern navies of the world. 

Few inventors live to enjoy the rewards of their 
ingenuity, and Smith was no exception to the rule. A 
swarm of improvers started up (of which I remember 
the names only of Mackintosh and Griffiths), though 
the simple screw still holds its own. Years after, 
when a sum of money was voted by parliament to the 
inventor of the screw propellor, so many claimants 
came forward, that the real originator, though abso- 
lutely ruined by his invention, got the miserable sum 
of less than £200. 

I shall never forget the review at Spithead after the 
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Crimean war. Every line of battleship, every frigate, 
sloop of war, floating battery, gunboat, etc., had the 
screw. There was an enormous crowd on Southsea 
beach, and Smith and I stood together a little apart 
from the throng. I said to him, " Look here, they 
told us the screw was a toy I there are now fully three 
hundred vessels before our eyes propelled by it." I 
then said (I think it right to give this conversation 
as nearly verbatim as I can), *' How do you stand 
now ? " He replied, " You know my mother left me 
;f 2,000." "Is that all gone?" I asked. "Would 
that were all," he replied ; " my friends advanced me 
£s6floo more, and that is gone too, and I have just 
taken a little farm of fourteen acres, to get bread for 
my children." 

When this became known to the government, they 
gave the poor fellow the curatorship of the South 
Kensington Museum, with the magnificent salary of 
;Ci5oper annum; and, as if a man could live and 
feed his family on an empty title, they dubbed him 
knight. 

The last time I saw him at the Museum, looking 
sadly dejected, I asked him if he still amused himself 
with new devices, to which he replied, " No, if any- 
thing comes into my head, I give it a tap and say, 
* Be off with you ! I've suffered too much by such 
intrusions.' " Thus are inventors rewarded. 

I allow there is much to be said in excuse of the 

Admiralty and War Office, who are daily beset by 

inventors, mostly of the visionary sort. When at a 

primd facie view the thing seems practicable, the 
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inventor must be very unwelcome ; his scheme has to 
be tried ; if it turns out a failure, he has caused them 
expense and annoyance for nothing. On the other 
hand, if it proves to be a success, it gives them more 
trouble, and costs a vast deal more money to adopt. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

NAVAL SURGERY 

And now I will resume my narrative, which I left off 
with my experiments at Bangor. We spent a happy 
year there : and I will just mention one little incident 
that occurred during our stay. An enormous sturgeon 
had been caught in the weir ; it must have weighed at 
least a hundred pounds. It was carried about on a 
truck by the fishermen for show, as no one would buy 
it. But I thought I knew better, for I remembered 
the year before partaking of one at a ball at the 
Duchess of Torlonia's, at Rome, which, being ex- 
quisitely pickled, was highly praised by the guests. 
The fishermen gladly sold me a lump forty pounds in 
weight for three shillings and fourpence, just a penny 
per pound. This we had pickled in the most approved 
manner ; it turned out so good that we invited a party 
of friends to help us discuss it. The fame of its 
excellence soon spread abroad, and as long as that 
great fish lasted, some of our neighbours came daily to 
sample it. Moral : Don't let it be known that there 
is pickled sturgeon in the house, unless you happen 
to have a dozen or two of champagne you don't know 
what to do with. 
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Early in the summer of 1836 we crossed over to 
Dublin with my mother, for a tour in Ireland. 

Dining one day with my dear old friend, Dr 
Stokes, one of the party told of a wonderful swimmer, 
who had been three hours in one of the docks, and was 
so buoyant that absolutely he could not sink. Then 
another guest gravely asked " if he was a cork man.*' 

I cannot resist mentioning some traits, good and 
bad, in the Irish character. 

« 

We visited the "Vale in whose bosom the wild 
waters meet," the lovely vale of Avoca, and other 
sweet spots in the county of Wicklow. One morning 
we started early in our own carriage to make some 
excursion. We had a pair of horses, and a remarkably 
fine young fellow as postilion. We returned to lunch, 
and in the afternoon again set off, for the celebrated 
Valley of the Seven Churches, those most interesting 
relics of the earliest Christian architecture. This time 
we went on a very high outside car, called a jingle, 
the same young Paddy acting as driver. 

On our way home the horse, a very handsome bay, 
came a tremendous cropper on a long hill. We were 
all shot right over the prostrate beast ; ourselves and 
the driver in a heap. Most thankful were we that no 
one was the worse, though it was only three months 
before the birth of our first child. But the poor 
animal was so badly injured that he had to be 
destroyed. His owner was so enraged against the 
driver that he discharged him on the spot. In vain 
the poor wretch pleaded that he had just married a 
good girl, and now they must starve. So I took up 
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his cause, and assured the master that it was no fault 
of the man, that he was driving carefully, etc. This 
had the effect of soothing his ire, and the dismissal 
was revoked. 

As our quarters were not to our liking, and the 
midsummer night was lovely, we determined to push 
on to New Ross ; and for the third time that day the 
same man took us, acting again as postilion. When 
he came to say good-night, and, as I thought, to be 
paid for taking us in all nearly eighty miles, I said, 
" My good fellow, I don't know how much I ought to 
give you for all this long day's work." He was so 
done up that his voice was gone ; but with a beautiful 
expression of gratitude on his face, he said, " Shure 
it 's not a penny I'll take from your honour ; didn't 
yoiir honour get me off! me and my wife will pray 
for you and the blessed ladies.** If those poor people 
whom Dan O'Connell called " the foinest pisantty in 
the world " were only treated with kindness, how much 
better it would be for England as well as Ireland. 

The next day I had an exemplification of the Irish 
nature, far less pleasing, though equally characteristic. 
There is, or was, at New Ross, a very long wooden 
bridge. I was sitting on this, making a sketch of the 
estuary, when I heard at the far end the sound of a 
horse galloping on the boards. He was running 
away, with a drunken man on his back. Presently 
the man was thrown at my feet. I found he was 
only stunned, but there was a large scalp wound, 
which I prepared to dress. By this time a few of a 
following crowd came up, expressing their thanks to 
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the good " gintleman." Then many more arrived, 
and surrounded us. But when I took my scissors to 
cut the hair from the wound, one of the men shouted, 
" By me sowl, he 's goin' to murther him ! *' Suddenly 
the whole crowd set upon me, and snatching up my 
instruments, I burst through them, and fled for my 
life. Fortunately they were nearly all drunk, so that 
I soon distanced them. So easily are the Irish led 
for evil as well as good. 

And now I will not weary my readers with any 
more about this emotional people. " Ireland, with all 
thy faults I love thee well." We crossed from Water- 
ford to Milford Haven, and proceeded to Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, where many months of acute suffering 
awaited my dear wife, nearly all caused by the bar- 
barous treatment of mistaken navy surgeons. We 
took a house called North View, which the agent 
assured us would suit us exactly (but we found to our 
cost that it was so proverbially draughty, that it had 
been many years unlet). Here, on the 4th of October, 
our first child was bom. All went well for a time ; 
then came a spell of bitter winds, which searched that 
miserable house through and through. My poor wife 
got an attack of acute rheumatism, which settled in 
the right knee in the form of sinovitis. 

Awful was the suffering, which baffled the skill of 
the local practitioner. After trying a variety of 
remedies, he said he could do no more, but would 
call in the aid of two navy doctors from Haslar 
Hospital. Now I hope if these lines should be read 
by any surgeons of these enlightened days, that they 
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will remember I am describing the practice of the 
Royal Navy more than sixty years ago. They came 
to Ryde, held a consultation, and began treatment 
First with two dozen leeches, then a blister over the 
patella ; and as that did no good, one on each side 
of the knee. The case grew worse and worse ; the 
blisters were kept open for weeks ; but the more they 
did, the more intense was the suffering of the poor 
patient. And now began a course, with which, in 
comparison, the firing of a horse's legs is moderation. 
Escarotics of all kinds were applied to the delicate 
skin above and below the knee; these they called 
counter irritants. As the case continued to retro- 
grade, they concluded they ought to attack the in- 
flammation at close quarters. So a mass o{ potassa 
fusay the size of half-a-crown, was applied inside the 
knee ; and they watched this terrible destroyer of all 
animal substances till it had burnt a hole through the 
integuments right down to the capsular ligament. 

I could stand it no longer, and I said, " Gentlemen, 
you call this counter irritation ; /call it adding fuel 
to the fire ! " At which I was taken to task : " Do 
you^ sir, a young man not yet qualified, presume to 
oppose us^ who have had the experience of twenty 
years ! " 

That night I wrote to Sir Benjamin Brodie, then 
the first surgeon in London, and asked him to come 
down, which he did. I know it was an unprofessional 
thing to do, but I did not ask those brutes to meet 
him, nor even the local doctor; I wanted him to 
speak freely to me. 
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I shall never forget the expression of his face, as 
sitting by the bedside he saw the havoc made by 
gross ignorance, the many scars, and the deep open 
wound. After a short pause he said in slow, measured 
tones, " You have done a great deal too much here, 
DO NOTHING." To which I replied, "Thank you, 
Sir Benjamin, that is exactly what I wanted." No 
more advice was given, except telling me to get her 
on crutches as soon as possible, and when strong 
enough, take her to a warmer climate than that of 
Ryde. 

In June, 1838, as my wife was better, though the 
leg was anchilozed, we set off again on our travels. I 
had written to Southampton for the steamer to call 
for us at Ryde. The vessel, badly steered, struck the 
end of the pier, and broke off the heads of three of 
the piles. But we with the nurse and child, as well 
as the carriage, embarked safely. 



CHAPTER IX 

SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 

Nothing special occurred on our way to Geneva. 
Arrived there, we took a nice house called "Cam- 
pag^e Rhey," on the borders of the lake, about a mile 
from the town. It was a charming place, so close to 
the water, that steps out of my dressing-room led 
right down to it I hired a boat, also a second 
jparriage, with a steady old man, who drove his own 
horse. His wife lived with us as cook, and admirably 
she acted in that capacity. Every morning she went 
with me in the boat to get provisions for the day. 
One day she called my attention to a large fish in the 
market, saying, " That is the worst fish in the lake ;' 
still I wish Monsieur would buy it." So out of 
curiosity I bought it ; it was very cheap. Her object 
was to show her culinary skill ; and well she proved 
it With wine and other good things, this " worst fish 
in the lake " was truly excellent. 

I now come to a rather exciting passage in my life, 
though it turned out to be something of a fiasco after 
all. Louis Napoleon had escaped from the fortress of 
Ham, and taken refuge in Switzerland. The brave 
Swiss refusing to give him up at the peremptory 
demand of Louis Philippe, a French army of 1 2,000 
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men was sent against Geneva to besiege it It was 
fine to see every one of all ranks, even ladies and 
children, working in the trenches, making gabions and 
fascines. If you wanted your doctor you would find 
him there, if you needed some money before the attack 
began, you must seek your banker in the trenches. 

The French encamped within a musket shot of our 
house. Here was a fix for us, daily expecting an 
addition to our family circle. The " Campagne Rhey " 
was at the angle of the road, facing one way to the 
bastion of the city gate, on which all the guns were 
double loaded ; and every shot must have struck our 
house. The other stretch of road went straight to the 
French camp ; thus we were between two fires. What 
was to be done ? We could not get horses from the 
town, even if other reasons had not prevented us 
from getting away. It was under these circumstances 
that I had to rush one night for the doctor and nurse, 
in such violent haste, that I almost ran against the 
sentry on the drawbridge. In vain I pleaded that 
the doctor was urgently needed by an English lady. 
A musket was presented to my head, and I was 
ordered back with a significant threat. I need only 
add that all went well with the mother and her little 
girl, the coachman's wife proving herself to be as 
good a nurse as she was a cook. 

Still the attack was hourly expected, and I kept a 
boat at the stairs provided with bedding, blankets, 
etc., intending, if it became necessary, to carry down 
my wife and the infant, and row them across Uie lake 
to the Savoy shore. 
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One night, just as I had fallen asleep, I was aroused 
by a tremendous knocking at the front door. I 
started up, feeling sure the French were advancing. 
But as the knocking continued, I put my head out of 
the window; and a woman,greatlyexcited, said, "There 
is an English doctor here ; is it you ? Come, pour 
t amour de Dieu ; a lady is very bad, and the doctor 
can't be fetched from the town ; venez vite^ vtte I " 
So I hurried on some clothes, and followed the woman 
to the residence of a very nice young English lady, 
the Hon. Mrs. Woodmas, a daughter of Lord Erskine, 
at that time Ambassador at Munich. I was just in 
time, and a fine boy — ^her first child — ^was born. 

Soon after this, Louis Napoleon, seeing that he was 
putting the brave Swiss to a lot of trouble and 
expense, left the country in disguise, and came to 
England. It was a mean thing of France to attack a 
smaller state which would not violate the laws of 
hospitality. As we used to say at school, " Hit one 
your own size." Of course they did not venture to 
threaten England. 

Looking back on my many visits to Switzerland, 
things crop up which may or may not be worth 
recording. 

The road from Geneva to Chamounix was good as 
far as S. Martin, beyond which it could only be 
traversed in a very rough char-a-c6t6 without springs* 
It was scarcely more than half a century before our 
first visit that two Englishmen, Messrs. Pocock and 
Wyndham, whilst exploring the monarch of European 
mountains, came upon this forgotten valley. Here 
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they found a little community cut off from the rest of 
mankind, their last visitors having been the good and 
brave S. Francois de Sales and his companions. 

After the conclusion of peace, in 1815, when our 
people began again to make the grand tour, a narrow 
road was made by the little town of Sallenche into 
Chamounix. But though improved from time to 
time, it was considered quite unfit for carriages on 
springs till after the year 1 84 1. That was the time 
when I drove my own team of horses from Rome to 
Rotterdam. Then it was that my wife, who loved 
Chamounix and its simple people, expressed a wish 
to see it once more. Leaving my chestnut leader, I 
drove my pretty pair of grays as far as Sallenche. 
Then came the difficulty, for my wife was not strong 
enough to travel in the native conveyance. So I 
determined to do what had never been attempted 
before, viz., to drive an English carriage on springs 
over the rough Alpine road. My good little horses 
behaved splendidly, and with the help of several men 
whom I hired for the purpose, we overcame all 
obstacles ; though in some places the carriage had 
to be almost carried by the willing mountaineers. 
Once in that wonderful valley, the bottom of which 
for many miles is nearly flat, the road was good ; and 
great was the delight of the natives, when we drove 
out during our fortnight's visit, at seeing a real carriage 
for the first time. 

In one of my visits to Chamounix, I was accom- 
panied by my wife's brother. It was in the month of 
May, and the little hotel was nearly empty. We 
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hired a guide to ascend the Mont Br6ven, which was 
not easy on account of the snow at that early season, 
but there was no danger. The full length portrait of 
Mont Blanc, with all his Aiguilles y and about twenty 
glaciers, as seen from that height, was truly glorious. 
The next day we determined to ascend that well-known 
eminence the Mont Anvert. But we started without 
telling our guide that we were not going to be satisfied 
with that easy excursion. On the way up I remember 
finding some fine specimens of the fibrous mineral 
called asbestos : if it has not been worked since, it 
ought to be. Arrived at the top, we found the hut, 
which had not been opened that year: though I 
believe it was in the previous winter that my beau 
ieUal of lecturers on natural science. Professor Tyndal, 
investigated on that spot the mysteries of glacial 
action. No tourist in the Alps, however well " person- 
ally conducted," ought to go unacquainted with 
TyndaFs "Glaciers of the Alps." (But if I begin 
to descant on this subject, which later became one 
of my favourite themes for lecture, I shall not know 
when to stop, so I forbear.) 

We announced to our astonished guide that we 
meant to go on to the " Jardin," a very safe and easy 
trip, when the snow has so far melted as to reveal the 
hundreds oi crevasses which must be crossed. In vain 
he represented the danger at that early season, and 
that we had no ropes or other things necessary ; we 
said that if he refused we would go without him. At 
last he consented to go with us. It was only an up- 
hill walk of four or five hours over the ice of the " Mer 

G 
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de glace," and it was more than ever easy, because all 
the hideous chasms were bridged over by snow. We 
had reached the point, where that long glacier branches 
off to the right in the direction of Mont Blanc, and to 
the left in a cataract of ice, towards the wide glacier, 
in the centre of which lies the " Jardin." Suddenly 
the guide disappeared up to his shoulders, and in 
another instant would have broken through the bridge 
of snow. But my brother-in-law cleverly slipped his 
alpenstock under his arm and thus saved him from 
certain death. We shuddered as we looked into that 
dark blue abyss hundreds of feet deep. "Now we 
will go back," we said. " But no, messieurs," he re- 
plied, " not now, I see the stuff you are made of, we 
will go wf." The " Jardin " is a curious island in the 
middle of a circular basin of ice, perhaps a mile wide, 
with nearly vertical peaks all round. From these the 
sun's rays seemed focussed on that central spot ; and 
even at that early season it was a veritable garden of 
Alpine flowers. The only inhabitants were a brace of 
ptarmigan ; their nest contained four ^gs, of which I 
stole one : and I think what followed was perhaps a 
punishment for the robbery. After lunch the others 
hid their faces from the glare of the sun's rays, in- 
tensified a hundred times by the reflection from the 
vast field of snow. I spent the time in making a 
panorama of the scene, with the result that my face 
was as if roasted, and I had to lie three days in a 
darkened room. 

There may still be some who remember Albert 
Smith, who used to amuse the Londoners with his 
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ascent of the great mountain, illustrated by large 
pictures (photographic slides were not then thought 
of). On the day when he went up I happened to be 
at Chamounix, and with a good glass I saw him dis- 
tinctly at the very top. 

It was during our fortnight there that Mile. d'Ange- 
ville made her ascent She was the only woman after 
Marie de Mont Blanc who attempted such a feat On 
the day of her descent I sat next to her at dinner, and 
told her that I had accompanied her all the way, and 
had seen her, as I had before seen Albert Smith, on 
the summit After dinner I met the chief of her 
escort, Josef CoutSt, who had been our guide in 
several minor excursions. I inquired how he " liked 
the lady." "Dame," said he, "ce n'est point une 
dame." " What then," said I, " was it a man in dis- 
guise?" "Du tout, monsieur," he replied, "ce n'est 
ni homme ni femme, c'est un vrai diabU I " 

To resume my narrative, we again crossed the 
•* Mont Cenis " enpostey sleeping at Turin. At Genoa, 
at the hotel where we had been so cordially received 
on our former visit, the surly manner of the master 
and all his servants fairly puzzled us. The landlord 
declined to admit us, and when we asked the reason, 
he told us that a party of officers from an English 
frigate had just had a sumptuous lunch and gone off 
without paying for it I said he must surely have 
been mistaken ; when he took me to a window and 
pointed to a ship in full sail just leaving the harbour. 
"There go the thieves," said he; but spying the 
Stars and Stripes I assured him that it was an 
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American and not a British ship ! After that we were 
very well treated. We once more travelled over that 
lovely road by Spezzia, Sestri, and Carrara to Pisa, 
where we passed the winter. Our house, the "casa 
Ciuni," was owned by a very lady-like widow, who 
lived with her only son in the primo pianOy whilst we 
occupied the secondo. At the end of the first month 
came the day for payment, when I noticed that the 
elegant lady's demand differed from the written agree- 
ment She admitted that my view coincided with her 
intention, but when I said it was a pity she had not 
drawn up the agreement herself, instead of leaving it 
to her son, she surprised me by exclaiming : " Ah 1 
caro Signore disgrazia mia, non so scrivere." She 
seemed quite astonished when I told her that the 
disgrace was her parents for neglecting her education. 
I did not know till then that disgrazia in Italy does 
not mean disgrace but misfortune. 

It was at Pisa that we made the acquaintance 
(which ripened into warm friendship) of the Rev. 
Alexander Ewing (afterwards Bishop of Argyll and 
the Isles) and his charming wife. There is not much 
to record of Pisa, nor are there many objects of in- 
terest, except those unique specimens of twelfth 
xentury architecture — the Duomo, the Baptistery, and^ 
the Leaning Tower : it was, a dead-alive place. 

We had a donna difacienday though women-servants 
were rare in Italy. Under the direction of our nurse 
she cooked fairly well d VAnglaise, I used to go to 
the macellaio or butcher's every morning, and one day, 
seeing the carcase of a fine buffalo, and remembering 
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what a delicacy the hump of that animal is con- 
sidered in India, I begged to have a good lump of it. 
The butcher grinned and said " Per Bacco I " but I had 
my way. When the supposed delicacy was duly 
salted and carefully cooked, nothing but the horns 
or the hoofs could have come near it for hardness 1 
I had failed to take in the fact that this buffalo 
had, all his life, been drawing barges on the Amo, 
and the hump was the place where the ydke had its 
point dappuu It was nothing more nor less than a 
gigantic com. Query, is this the derivation of corned 
beef? 

The day after the donna di facienda came into our 
service she saw us drinking a hot infusion of dark 
leaves, which we evidently enjoyed. She asked per- 
mission to taste it, and we gave her a cup, from which 
she took a good sip ; but speedily rushed out of the 
room to get rid of the horrible mixture 1 She never 
asked for tea again. 

There stood in the garden behind our house an 
enormous tree, loaded with many bushels of very fine 
bitter (or as we call them Seville) oranges. I observed 
that the only use made of them was to clean the 
casseroles; so I asked the landlady's son if I might 
have some to make marmalade. He laughed heartily 
at the idea of eating such poisonous things, but told 
me I was welcome to the lot So we set to work with 
all hands, and made as much excellent marmalade as 
would satisfy a family for a year. When we went down 
to Rome the rumble of our carriage was so loaded with 
it that it was nearly breaking down. Being supposed 
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to be swells, we obtained a lasciare passare or permit 
to pass the gates without being searched ; but a 
dogani&e accompanied us to our lodgings. After a 
pretended search, he forgot the rumble, and much did 
our friends enjoy the marmalade, the first that had 
been seen in Italy. 

The Ewings, like ourselves, had two little children, 
and we agreed to travel together to Naples, returning 
to Rome for the winter. It was then and the follow- 
ing winter that we learnt to know Rome pretty well ; 
but I will not be led into a description of Uiat in- 
exhaustible mine, though I cannot resist alluding to 
what I saw daily of the doings of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. One sometimes hears young people of 
our communion lament that there ever was a Reforma- 
tion. I think that had they lived in Rome, not in its 
charming hotels, but in a private house with native 
servants, if too they had gone about amongst the 
basso popolo^ they would have come to the conclusion 
that assuming things were no better in the end of the 
fifteenth century than they were in the beginning of 
this, there was need of a Reformation. 

I have acquaintances and friends in the Roman 
communion, as well as granddaughters and two great- 
grandsons, and I am sure there are real Christians 
among them. But they are so, rather in spite of that 
system than through it. I know there has ever lingered 
amongst them the true faith ; but it is overlaid by a 
dense covering of human tradition and abomination, 
borrowed from heathendom. I say deliberately, that 
the poorer people as much pray to the very stones re- 
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presenting the Blessed Virgin, as the Ephesians of old 
did to the image which fell down from Jupiter. 

One day, I said to one of our maids that I had seen 
the Madonna of the Jewels. She replied, "That 
Madonna speaks." She had not heard the voice her-^ 
self, but she was sure of the truth, because her priest 
had told her so. Besides, she had seen the miracle 
by which the marble statue opened its eyes ; and she 
was present when a procession went to thank it for 
this further evidence of its miraculous power. This 
statue stands over an altar, surrounded by hundreds of 
tokens of its performances ; hideous pictures of all 
kinds of morbid anatomy, tumours, fractured limbs, 
etc., all cured by that particular image ; people falling 
out of windows, or run over in the streets, who by the 
same superhuman agency had escaped unhurt. Then 
all around are great quantities of votive offerings, and 
testimonials of gratitude, not to the Blessed Virgin, 
but to that very stone. Of course, the gold and gems 
have gone to " my uncle's," but paste diamonds in gilt 
settings do just as well Can one resist the conclusion, 
" by this craft they have their wealth," but possibly the 
priests think the end justifies the means. 

And here I may mention an instance of flagrant 
credulity, which was related to me by my friend the 
Rev. T. G. Roberts, rector of Llanwrst in North Wales. 
The incident occurred during his residence at Naples. 
It was the Commemoration of All Souls (November 2). 
A service had been announced to be held at midnight 

in the Chiesa San , in the course of which some 

souls would be released from Purgatory. Curiosity 
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pt-ompted him and a friend to follow the immense 
throng, who hustled and jostled each other in their 
efforts to gain admission to the sacred edifice. Inside, 
an ever-increasing gloom prevailed, as one by one the 
lights were extinguished. The worshippers, now 
solemnly kneeling, awaited in tremulous silence the 
moment when the liberated souls should emerge from 
beneath the Altar. Only those in close proximity 
could obtain the faintest glimpse of what was pass- 
ing. Roberts' friend was amongst these favoured 
few. 

Sitting at supper later on, he said, " Look here, I 
have got the most wonderful thing that ever was seen ! 
one of the souls released from Purgatory ! " So saying» 
he carefully drew from his pocket something, which 
sidled across the table. It was a land-crab^ with a silk 
bag on its back, bearing the name of the liberated 
soul. 

There was at that time a very clever and agreeable 
txbate^ who much affected English society, and spoke 
our language. Sitting next him at dinner one day in 
Easter week, I mentioned having seen the hand- 
kerchief of Santa Veronica, with which the saint wiped 
the Face of our Lord on His way to Golgotha, receiving 
an exact impression of It, with the crown of thorns. I 
asked him if this was really the original /^^^^^//^i/^?, for 
I had seen three others, all claiming to be genuine 
Then he gravely spread out his serviette, and folding 
it in four, held it up, saying it was thus the saint 
obtained four impressions at once. 

On another occasion he decidedly " scored.'' I told 
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him that I had that day seen the ceremony of blessing 
the horses, donkeys, cows, goats, and even pigs, before 
the church of Saint Anthony. They were led up, 
decorated with garlands and ribbons, and a priest 
standing on the steps, sprinkled each with holy water. 
I asked the use of such a ceremony to senseless 
creatures? He replied in these very words, "I ob- 
served that before we sat down to dinner, our host, il 
Sigr. Ewing, blessed the meat on the table, or asked a 
blessing upon it ; if it is right to ask a blessing 
upon dead meat, can it be wrong to bless the living 
animal ? " 

I feel very reluctant to add a sequel to the fore- 
going conversation, but as my daughters insist upon 
it, I must insert it. 

We had at that time a Swiss vetturinoy with four 
very fine Flemish horses, all sixteen hands high, jet 
black, very nice for the town, but too heavy for long 
journeys. They were his own. This man, being a 
Protestant, despised the customs of the Romans. So 
before the Festa de* Animali he came to me saying 
that the people told him he ought to have the horses 
blessed, which he thought very absurd ; what should 
he do ? I said, " Do as you like." So the horses did 
not go to be blessed, and soon after they took us down 
to Naples. On our return journey the horses were 
very tired, and as we were almost in sight of the 
Church of S. Antonio, the near leader fell on his side, 
the hip striking violently against one of the great stones 
of the old Via Appia^ placed there in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius. The poor creature was so terribly 
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injured that he had to be killed. What wonder if the 
natives said it was a judgment I 

It was after Easter, 1839, that the Ewings con- 
sented to my proposal that we should each buy a team 
of horses, and travel about Italy and see the Alps and 
the Apennines. So I sold my carriage, as before related, 
and bought a double-bodied phaeton, over which I 
put a waterproof awning. Ewing's carriage being 
rather heavy, he had four horses, but as mine was 
lighter three were enough. I purchased a very pretty 
pair of grey morimano horses, fourteen hands two inches 
high, and a chestnut leader of fifteen hands, thus driv- 
ing what is called " unicorn." This mode of travelling, 
if slow, is very delightful. The sense of independence 
in that most picturesque land, the winding roads in 
the Apennines, the costumes and manners of the 
peasants, the crosses and Calvaries by the wayside, 
the fragments of fortresses of a bygone age, and all 
seen under an Italian sky, have left an impression 
which nearly sixty years cannot erase. Should any- 
one with time to spare think of doing the same, I can 
assure him that it is not a very expensive mode of 
living for a few months. 

At our first start we both had coachmen, and Ewing 
always kept his, who was fairly honest. Not so minet 
as I discovered before the end of the first fortnight. 
I had arranged to give him a certain allowance for 
himself and the horses, which was a blunder, for they 
soon began to lose flesh and look miserable. Then I 
found the scoundrel was pocketing the money and 
starving my horses. So I discharged him, and during 
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two springs and two autums I was my own coachman. 
Under proper treatment, and with a full allowance of 
food, my pretty team soon recovered their condition. 
I ought to have followed the advice of a quaker, who, 
in the days when " Commercial gents " travelled on 
horseback, accompanied one on a round of two or 
three weeks. After some days his companion re- 
marked, " Look at my horse how thin he is, whilst 
yours looks as well as he did when we started ; how is 
this ? " « Friend," said the quaker, « I will tell thee 
how it is, I always comb my horse's tail while he eats 
his oats." 

One rule which we always followed was this : we rose 
each morning with the sun, and after taking a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit which we carried with us, we 
started on our first stage, stopping about 9 a.m. The 
horses were lightly groomed, then watered and fed, 
whilst I lingered about. Then the stable was shut 
and darkened as much as possible till the afternoon, 
thus giving them two nights in the twenty-four hours. 
In this way it is wonderful how much these noble 
animals can do. We made the best dijeHner we could, 
chiefly eggs or a sausage with coffee, but rarely any 
milk. Then, after a siestUy we strolled jout to explore 
ruins, or other objects of interest within walking 
distance; and as the sun was sinking in the west 
commenced our second stage. Having no groom of 
my own to pay, I could afford to give an extra buo^ 
namano to the stalliere to make him follow my orders. 
But there is something necessary for such a mode of 
travelling besides driving horses ; you must be able also 
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to drive a nail as well as to drive a bargain. I will 
explain what I mean. Not long after leaving Rome 
I met at one of our resting places an Englishman 
travelling en voiturier. Seeing that we had our own 
horses he said to me, " You will soon find out your 
mistake, I tried it once and had to give it up. You 
are now going fifteen miles over this mountain road ; 
suppose one of your horses loses a shoe, what will you 
do then ? " I replied, " Just come into the back yard ; 
you see that box under my hind axle ? in that I have 
a set of shoes for each horse ; if one casts a shoe I 
jump down and nail on another, for which I have 
hammer, pincers and all requisites." As to driving 
a bargain, every bill was a bargain, but we soon learnt 
the way to manage that When the bill was pre» 
sented I used to draw my pen through every item of 
overcharge, and substitute the right figure : this nearly 
always succeeded. The inns were wretched, and the 
beds bad, but we always had our own sheets and 
blankets. 

After touring about, we stopped at the Baths of 
Lucca, where we spent that and also the following 
summer. Concluding my remarks upon this delightful 
way of seeing the country, I must add two rules that 
must be observed de rigueur — don't travel more than 
four or five days in the week, and never on an average 
more than five miles an hour ; ^ the distance is nothing^ 
it's the pace that kills." 

I have not much to record about the beautiful duchy 
of Lucca, with its lovely valleys and mountains en- 
tirely covered with chestnut trees. The fruit of these 
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last is the staple food of a poor people, charming for 
their simple manners and honesty. We never closed 
our windows and doors at night ; and the only sup- 
posed robbery in two years was of an English general. 
He arrived en poste one day and set the whole place in 
commotion, declaring that his luggage had been stolen 
from the back of his carriage. The police were inter- 
viewed, and the Grand Duke himself was to be informed 
of the theft. Just then a messenger on horseback 
arrived, saying that il Sig^or Generale had left all his 
belongings at the hotel where he slept on the previous 
night 

We used to ride out every morning at sunrise, over 
the mountains, and amongst the vineyards. Not con- 
tent with taking (unforbidden by the owners) single 
bunches of delicious grapes, we used to hang great 
boughs with several clusters round our horses' necks. 
Early in the day one can eat some pounds of this fruit 

Italy was divided into several states ; Sardinia, 
Savoy, and Piedmont, under that noble king. Carlo 
Alberti, in the north ; the kingdom of Naples ruled by 
the bad Bourbon, yclept " Bomba," in the south ; with 
the Papal dominions, and several principalities, or 
duchies, as those of Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and 
Lucca, between. The duke of Lucca lived at the 
Villa Reale, about a mile from the Bagni Caldi, where 
we had a house. He greatly affected the society of 
us English, and spoke our language well. He used to 
come on the sly to the room where our service was 
held, and was heard to say one Sunday when the 
sermon was long, '* Now I must haste to the house of 
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Rimmon." He had a great contempt for the priests 
and their puerilities. He could scarcely keep his 
countenance, when once a year he had to go with his 
court to pay homage to the Volto Sacroj that old 
battered image like the figurehead of an antiquated 
ship, which was believed to have been made by Nico- 
demus. Some even maintained that, when wearied 
and disappoiuted at his inability to produce a perfect 
likeness he fell asleep, the Lord Himself came down 
and finished the work. 

The duke also professed to be a theologian, and 
wrote an exposition of the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. One day he invited some people, including 
Ewing and myself to hear him read this precious 
manuscript. We assembled in the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Stistead, called the " Queen of the Baths of Lucca." 
I was sitting exactly facing the duke, with my feet 
almost touching his. The afternoon was very sultry, 
and I was extremely tired, having ridden for many 
hours that morning. But I tried to appear interested, 
and when he looked up for approval to say, " Si Sig- 
noria, etc.," nevertheless I fell asleep ; and when Ewing 
or one of the others touched me, I would start, but 
had hardly time to think, " here I am in the immediate 
presence of the sovereign of the country, and nodding 
in his face," before I was off s^ain. One day the duke 
took the richest landowner in Scotland — ^was it the 
Duke of Argyll ? — ^to ride with him over his beautiful 
country, and he asked him if he would not like to have 
his estate somewhere in it The reply must have 
rather astonished him : '' Why mon, it would na hold 
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the half of it" Many more things connected with this 
little duchy are brought to my recollection by the 
views in oil colours I made at the time, which are now 
hanging before me. My sketch book was the only 
diary I ever kept As I cannot reproduce it here, I 
will pass quickly over my last visit to Rome and 
Naples, only telling of one circumstance, and leaving 
it to the reader to determine whether I acted rightly 
or the reverse. 

There was no such thing then as a fixed price for 
anything, even in the best shops ; they would laugh 
if you asked what was the cost of an article. You 
must determine before going in what you were prepared 
to give. Then you would begin by offering consider* 
ably less ; and the tradesman would reply that the 
ultimo prezzo was a great deal more. Then you would 
go up a little, and he would come down a little, till it 
came near to your figure ; and once Va bene was pro- 
nounced an Italian stuck faithfully to his word. One 
day I was buying some of that exquisite soap so 
highly prized by friends at home, a paste with a very 
fragrant odour. Going through the usual process, I 
brought the price down from the six carlini a pound 
first asked, to half that sum. Whilst the master of 
the shop was folding in skins the six pounds I had 
ordered, an Englishman who could not speak a word 
of Italian came in, and began stammering, and point-^ 
ing to the soap. Seeing in me a fellow-countryman, 
he begged me to interpret for him, to which the other 
assented. Now what was I to do ? Is not an inter- 
preter to be impartial ? does he not frustrate the very 
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object of his office, if after being appointed the means 
of communication between two parties he takes the 
side of one against the other ? So I simply turned the 
English questions into Italian, and the Italian replies 
into English; the result being that my compatriot 
purchased four pounds of soap at six car/ini per pound. 
As soon as he was gone the Italian rushed from behind 
his counter, crying, " Bello ! bello ! carissimo Signore ! " 
and would have embraced me had I not declined the 
honour. But he insisted on putting up another pound 
for me. Gentle reader, did I not act as a faithful in- 
terpreter ? Moral : never go to Naples for the first 
time. I was there again last April, 1897, and all was 
changed. 

But other changes have been made in Italy; one 
is in the value of an Englishman's word. Once it was 
as good as his bond, and as safe as the Bank of 
England. On one occasion when we were waiting 
at Florence for a letter of credit, I was seized with 
fever. Not wishing to be laid up in an hotel, we had 
a bed arranged in the carriage for a six days' journey 
en voiturier to Geneva. But we had no money ; and 
strange as it may seem, we went the whole way with- 
out paying a single bill I It was enough, simply to 
promise by word of mouth, that we would send pay- 
ment from Geneva. I should like to see anyone try 
that plan now 1 

There is just one point more to which I must 
allude ere taking leave of Italy. I write these lines 
in the interest of those who, whilst in other respects 
well instructed, yet refuse to have their children 
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vaccinated. During our last winter in Rome, the 
smallpox raged to such an extent, that it was said 
that twenty thousand children died of it, though I 
believe that was an exaggeration. The Italians used 
to laugh at the mad Englishmen for having their 
children vaccinated. But though we were in a part 
where the epidemic was worst, neither of the Ewings, 
nor myself nor our boy was affected by it My wife 
took it in a very modified form ; and as for our little 
girl, she went through all the stages running about the 
whole tinte^ and with only one pustule. Surely this is 
a proof of the value of vaccination, in entirely pre- 
venting, or greatly modifying, this terrible disease. 



H 



CHAPTER X 

ALMA MATER 

I NOW come to our return home in 1841, when I 
prepared to carry out my determination to take Holy 
Orders. Three years previously, I had put my name 
on the boards of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; but 
I migrated to Magdalene, which I entered as a Fellow 
Commoner, with the privilege of sitting at the Fellows* 
table, and the entree to the combination room. Mag- 
dalene was rather a select college, with many sons of 
the aristocracy, but few reading men. I think I spent 
more of my time in painting than in the study of 
mathematics ; and as, being married, I did not care 
to pass the long vacations in reading with a tutor, I 
resisted all persuasions to go in for honours. Never- 
theless, as I was always putting theory into practice, 
I determined to do so with the well-known formula 
F = v^2 ghy which expresses the velocity of a fluid 
falling through a vertical tube, of which h is the 
height, and g the accelerating force of gravity ; and 

by squaring both sides of the equation h = My 

^ g 

object was to invent an indicator of the speed of 
ships ; and I reasoned that a stream of the same 
fluid, impinging upon the lower orifice of the tube 
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with the same velocity, would bring the column in 
it to a state of rest, and thus, with a properly graduated 
scale, indicate the exact speed of a vessel moving in 
the water. So exactly does true theory agree with 
practice, that I have never had to depart from that; 
scale. I obtained a glass tube about three feet long, 
with a bit of brass pipe, and an elbow at the lower 
end. Then, one day while steering one of our eight- 
oared boats, I told the men I would show them how 
fast they were going. So I put the lower end of the 
pipe in the water ; at each stroke it rushed to the top, 
and between each it sank almost to the bottom. A 
roar of laughter greeted my supposed failure ; but I 
said, " Stop a bit, I see the cause of that." So I ran 
to my rooms and stuffed the brass pipe with sponge ; 
this had the desired effect, as the water filtered up 
slowly, and stood steady at the height of the mean 
speed. Again I went on board the boat, and again 
was laughed at, because the water did not show for 
nearly a minute. But when they saw it stand at eight 
and a half miles, which by the marks on the bank 
was the exact speed, their chaff was turned into con- 
gratulations. I shall have to revert later to this in- 
teresting subject. 

I think some reminiscences of my college life may 
not be uninteresting, so I will mention a few. 

Amongst my chief friends was Henry Blunt, son 
of the Rev. H. Blunt, of Chelsea, who used to write 
those green books, at that time seen on every drawing- 
room table. 

The younger Henry (afterwards rector of St. An- 
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drew's, Holbom) was a very steady fellow, but he 
loved a bit of fun. One night, walking out duly 
equipped in cap and gown, to be caught without 
which after dark was a punishable offence, he heard 
approaching the tired footsteps of a fugitive from the 
Proctor's bulldogs. A happy idea struck him. As 
soon as the chased undergraduate came up, he said, 
"Put on my cap and gown, and Til take up the 
running." No sooner said than done. Blunt began 
to run as if almost exhausted, letting the glad bull- 
dogs rejoice that they were sure of their quarry ; then 
he quickened his pace, and repeating the action led 
them through several streets till he came to the river, 
into which he plunged. Arrived at the opposite 
bank, he took off his hat, or rather the other man's, 
and called out to his pursuers, who were not game for 
a swim, "Good-night gentlemen, I hope you have 
enjoyed the run as much as I have." The thing was 
never found out 

I believe people who do not know how degrees are 
conferred, imagine that LL.D. or D.C.L. after a man's 
name indicates that his attainments are of a superior 
order. Let me assure them that such degrees are 
generally the refuge of those who have not studied 
classics or mathematics, or indeed any branch of 
learning enough to get the lowest place on the 
" Poll " or ordinary degree. But if they have what 
is far more successful, a good amount of cheek, by 
which to bamboozle an examiner, they may, with a 
little cramming, get through, as the following case 
will illustrate. 
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A very clever man, but no scholar, entered Magda- 
lene at the same time as myself. He was about 
thirty years of age, and had seen much of the world 
and of high society, having been a gentleman-at-arms 
to William IV. His object was to get some sort of 
a degree, to qualify him to present himself for holy 
orders ; but he knew he could never aspire to the M.B. 
or the B. A. Now the preparatory examination which 
all must pass, called the ** little-go," was a formidable 
barrier, the crux of which was the New Testament. 
By various devices he could make a show on paper, 
perhaps helped by the silk gown and long gold tassel, 
which he, like myself, wore (both being fellow com- 
moners). But the terrible ordeal was the znvd voce 
examination. It was understood that one of us would 
have to undergo this in the morning, and the other in 
the afternoon. We agreed to lunch together, and 
that if I went in first I should relate my experiences. 
I had the honour in the morning, and greatly I 
enjoyed it, for an exam, is a real pleasure if you 
are sure of not being plucked. At lunch I told the 
name of the examiner, the part of the Gospel of 
St Luke, and the questions asked me, which chiefly 
related to the Pharisees. I told him, what everyone 
knows, how the name of the sect was derived from 
pharos^ separation, also a few other particulars. I said 
that he had further asked me if the Pharisees held 
any strange doctrine, to which I replied that, " follow- 
ing the ideas of Plato, they believed in metem- 
psychosis." " Metempy — how much ? " he asked, " do 
write down that long word ; what else ? " I told him 
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that was all, that the examiner seemed pleased, and 
said, " Thank you, sir, that will do." 

In the afternoon our friend was called up by the 
same examiner, who seemed to have a partiality for 
St Luke and the Pharisees, and put him on at the 
same place, so he got on fairly well, having mugged it 
up with such help as I could give. And then came 
the question as to what doctrine the Pharisees held, to 
which he replied, with a great show of learning, " The 
Platonian doctrine of metempsychosis, or the trans- 
migration of souls." " Thank you, sir," said the don, 
« that will do." 

It was as good as a play to see him at his only 
other exam., that for his degree, by Dr. Geldhart, 
Professor of Civil Law. He had to read a thesis in 
Latin, which he got a friend to write for him. As he 
had afterwards to defend it in the same language, he 
had written on the wristbands of his shirt, and in his 
handkerchief, answers to the questions which the doctor 
would probably put. Thus, with an occasional " Imo 
Domine," and a pretended cold, which required the 
use of his handkerchief, he astonished the professor, 
and others too, by his erudition. And so he was 
made a B.C.L., ix,y Bachelor of Civil Law, and ready 
for the bishop. Two years later he was the Rev. Dr. 
Hopkinson, and supposed to have taken a far higher 
degree than we poor Masters of Art. 

In the Senate House, at the final exam, for my 
degree, I had two more happy days, for I was sure of 
a good place in the " Poll," which my reader may or 
may not know, is derived from the Greek word polloi^ 
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a multitude. On one of those days a ludicrous thing 
occurred. There was a very effeminate young under- 
graduate, commonly called the " Fair Maid of Pem- 
broke." Just after me he was called in for his vivd voce 
by the stalwart Dean Emery, who had a voice like 
Brahm's lowest octave. I will describe the scene, as he 
gave it to us at dinner the same day, thus : " Then there 
came up a young man, or by his appearance he might 
have been a young woman^ and I opened the Acts of 
the Apostles, and I said, * Go on there.* I was looking 
about, and heard nothing — I know IVe got rather a 
deep voice — I said again, * Go on, sir,' and when I 
looked round the young man had fainted away ! " 

At Cambridge I began to study geology under dear 
old Professor Sedgwick, and some very happy days 
were spent when he took a party of us across country 
to various places within riding distance. He would 
point out and explain different fossils in strata exposed 
to view, especially in the railway cuttings then begun. 
His lectures were excellent, and enlivened by amusing 
remarks. Thus, in descanting upon the habits of 
such very extinct creatures as the mastodon and the 
mylodon, of which the enormous specimens were 
before us, he would say, "You see how ponderous 
were his hind quarters, what a base for that mighty 
frame to sit upon while he tore down great branches 
from the trees. He was not provided with tusks or 
claws for burrowing in the ground for food, in fact he 
was neither a borough-monger^ nor a radical^ but he 
was a great leveller^ 

During my residence at Cambridge the great bear 
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Dr. Whewell became Master of Trinity College. As 
a specimen of his manners, I need only say, that the 
day after he brought his young bride to Cambridge, 
he invited the three Beadles of the University, M. A.'s 
of great standing, to dine with him. There were no 
other guests, and when dinner was announced he gave 
his arm to his wife, and left his guests to find their 
way to the dining-room as they could. The next day 
a paper appeared in the various combination rooms 
with these lines : 

^ Oh Dunning, Hopkins, Leapinwell, 
Your slights and snubs 'twere vain to tell 
When dining at the festive board 
Of Trinity's most noble lord, 
Trusting his pearl to none beside, 
Himself leads forth his blushing bride, 
The menials scarce restrain their laughter 
While the meek Beadles follow after." 

Soon after taking my degree I was ordained to the 
curacy of Lymington by Bishop Sumner, in that 
grand old episcopal fortress built at Farnham by 
Henri de Blois. 

On my first arrival at Lymington I went to look at 
the house which my predecessor had occupied. It 
was a large cottage-built structure, with thatched 
roofs, and a drawing-room thirty feet long. No one, 
I was assured, had been inside since it was vacated by 
the previous curate, six days before. Just as I was 
opening the door I heard a moaning within ; and a 
poor dog, that could not have had anything to eat or 
drink for nearly a week» tried to get up and give me a 
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welcome. I took him up, and, after he had eaten and 
drunk, he revived. The poor animal, regarding me 
as his preserver, became so attached to me that he 
would not leave me. 

On the following Sunday afternoon I had to make 
my cUbUt in the pulpit, at a chapel three miles from 
the town. Doggie insisted on escorting me ; he went 
with me to the vestry, and I could not keep him out 
of the reading-desk, where, however, he lay quite 
quiet Evensong being ended, I went to put on my 
gown (we wore that dreadful vestment in those days). 
On ascending to the pulpit the dog tried to force his 
way in too ; but, fearing I should make a mess of my 
first sermon, I pushed him out and fastened the door. 
He then walked deliberately down the top stairs, and 
mounting the seat of the reading-desk, sat bolt up- 
right all the time I was preaching. Thus in that old- 
fashioned " three-decker," there was the parson at the 
top, the clerk at the bottom, and the dog between, 
setting an excellent example to all the congregation. 

Before the expiration of two years I was presented 
to the living of Holy Trinity, Fareham, where I re- 
mained for about eight years. That country town 
was then a favourite place of retirement for officers of 
the Royal Navy, amongst whom I made many ex- 
cellent friends. There was then no vicarage, but one 
was soon after built A very dear young girl, 
the child of Colonel and Mrs. Le Blanc, died of con- 
sumption ; and on her deathbed she directed that 
part of her money should be devoted to building a 
parsonage for the incumbent of Holy Trinity. My 
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friend Henry Blunt, mentioned before, had held this 
incumbency for nearly twelve months, when he was 
promoted to a better living ; thus both of us college 
friends were beneficed priests, two years after we had to- 
gether taken our degree. I soon had the help of a curate ; 
and this reminds me of an unpleasant circumstance, 
which gave me trouble a few years later. The health 
of my wife made it necessary that we should spend 
three months at Bournemouth. Being at that moment 
without help, I advertised in the clerical papers for a 
locum tenens. I also went to a superior registry office 
at Westminster, kept by a well known clergyman. 
On his books I found one who appeared to be the 
very man to suit me, so good were his testimonials. 
Upon asking the reverend keeper of the office if he 
had seen him, and what he thought of him, I was told 
that he was a very desirable man, I got into com- 
munication with this treasure ; but though I repeatedly 
expressed my wish to see him, he made excuses till 
the time had come for our departure. Having no one 
else in view, and thinking it was only a temporary en- 
gagement, I wrote, offering him thirty pounds if he 
would come immediately for three months. So on a 
Saturday night he appeared, neatly attired in clerical 
garb. The next morning I made him preach; but, 
oh ! his sermon was (as I at once told him) just a 
senseless jumble. I dismissed him at once, glad to 
get rid of him for the thirty pounds which he insisted 
on claiming. He took his departure the next morn- 
ing, apparently pleased with himself, and certainly to 
the relief of my congregation. About three months 
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later, a letter from the bishop informed me that the 
fellow had done the same thing in another parish in 
his diocese ; and further, that he had been convicted 
of forgery and condemned to penal servitude. Of his 
" letters of orders " and testimonials, the former were 
stolen and the latter forgeries. So much for clerical 
register offices. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SPEED INDICATOR 

When I had been two years at Fareham I had an 
attack of bronchitis, which left me with a troublesome 
cough. My good bishop therefore permitted me to 
go with my family to Jersey for six months. Except- 
ing the cough, I was quite well : and this leisure time 
gave me the opportunity to carry on a series of ex- 
periments, with the object of completing the instrument 
for indicating the speed of ships. The L. & S. W. R. 
Company kindly gave me permission to use their 
steamers as often as I liked, between Southampton 
and Jersey. I began with the little " Wonder." As 
she was lying high and dry in the harbour of S. Heliers 
I got one of the engineers to drill a hole through the 
bottom plate, close to the keel, for the insertion of my 
tube. The work went on very slowly. Presently the 
man threw down the drill, exclaiming, " It'll never go 
through till it 's wetted." I took the hint, and when I 
gave him half-a-sovereign the drill went through fast 
enough. Gold has wonderful powers of lubrication in 
more important matters than making a hole in the 
bottom of a ship. 

The next day in the passage to Southampton, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing my instrument indicate 
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the exact speed as it had done years before at 
Cambridge. But then I discovered that I was not 
the first in the field; Sir E. Belcher and Mr. Scott 
Russell had both arrived at that point, only to 
abandon the attempt as hopeless. The indicator was 
all right when the vessel did not change its draft of 
water, for the zero point of the scale must be at the 
water-line ; but it was useless for long voyages, 
because a ship gets lighter as the coals are burnt 
Now should I give it up like the others ? Certainly 
not; I must find a way to counteract the effect of 
changes of draft, as well as of list and trim. I think 
the results of my experiments are so curious and un- 
expected, that the non-scientific reader will not think 
their perusal uninteresting. 

The first step was to find how to place the orifice 
of a pipe under the bottom of a ship, so that when it 
is moving, the water inside shall be always exactly at 
the water-line. 

Leaving the " Wonder " I began in a large steamer 
called the " Courier." The hole being made, and a 
stopcock inserted, I had the brass pipe of a size to 
pass through the plug, so that I could push it down, 
or take it out without letting in any water. Next I 
had a flexible tube from the top of the brass pipe to 
a small air vessel below the level of the water. From 
this again a very tiny air tube went up to the captain's 
cabin, and was attached to one end of an inverted 
glass syphon half filled with mercury. Thus the 
pressure due to resistance was indicated with perfect 
convenience. The pipe in the water, projecting a 
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few inches, was about five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter ; the bottom was stopped up, but there was 
a little hole on one side, like that of a very small flute. 
I wanted to find at what angle to the line of motion 
I must turn that little hole so as not to be affected 
by the resistance of the water, and to leave the surface 
of the mercury the same height, whether in motion 
or not. 

In describing the following experiments, it will be 
best to suppose that we do not use the syphon of 
mercury, but simply a long glass tube fixed uprightly 
in the ship, and connected below with the brass pipe 
projecting through the bottom. A long board, marked 
off into feet and inches, shows the height at which 
the water stands in the glass tube, which, when the 
ship is at rest, is that of the water outside ; let us call 
this the zero mark. Now when the orifice of the pipe 
is directed forward in the line of motion, we have a 
positive result, i,e.. the water is raised above the zero 
to a height which varies as the squares of the velocity y 
just as theory foretold. If the ship moves at the rate 
of ten knots per hour, this height or column of water 
above the zero is /our feet, say A = "•"4. When the little 
pipe is turned half way round, so that the orifice is 
directed to the stem, the column of water is depressed 
two feet, say A— 2. Now comes the curious result. 
When the pipe is turned a quarter round, so that the 
orifice faces at right angles to the line of motion, by 
which most people would expect the column neither 
to rise or fall, we have the greatest result of all. The 
column of water is drawn down no less than six feet, 
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say —6. So that by turning the pipe through a 
quarter of a circle, we have the difference between 
+ 4 and — 6 no less than ten feet And as this varies 
as the square of the speed, the result at high velocities 
becomes very large. 

I repeated this experiilient many times in the 
ss. "Courier," and one ,day when she was going 
fourteen knots, I turned the flexible tube into a 
quantity of bilge water in the hold, when I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the ship pump herself dry auto- 
matically. 

I remember the dismay of the passengers when I 
went on deck and told them there was a hole in the 
ship's bottom. " Is the water coming in ? " they asked, 
to which I replied, " no, it's going out." 

Still, I had not ascertained the object of my search, 
' viz. : the zero point, or how the orifice should be 
directed, so that the surface of the column of water 
should neither rise nor fall. I m^de a graduated 
circle, divided into degrees, over which an index 
moved to show the exact angle made by the orifice, 
and the line of motion ; and I found this to be at 
forty-one degrees and a half from that line, and then 

Another orifice, at the same angle on the other 
side, makes no difference ; so that of the whole circle 
only eighty-three degrees are positive and the rest 
negative. 

Though unable to account for this curious result, I 
was not long in acting upon it I made the little pipe 
with two chambers, the orifice of one facing forward. 
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and that of the other at forty-one and a half degrees, 
each being connected with an air vessel and small air 
tube to convey the pressure to the mercurial indicator 
in the cabin. This answered perfectly; both sides 
were affected equally by all disturbing forces arising 
from changes of draft, trim, etc., but one only by the 
resistance due to speed. 

The first speed indicator told its unerring tale for 
many years, indeed until the old vessel was broken 
up. I was much congratulated by nautical men, who 
said that the days were over of the primitive log and 
line, which might have been heaved by Noah in 
the ark. 

The Prince Consort (then called Prince Albert) was 
at that time Chancellor of Cambridge, and he sent for 
me to Windsor to explain my invention. Accordingly, 
I went, and had a most gracious reception, with the 
gratifying result that the Queen ordered me to fit my 
perpetual log to Her Majesty's new yacht the 
" Victoria and Albert," also to the " Osborne " and all 
the royal yacht tenders. For the first of these I mad^ 
some very elegant indicators, one for the chief saloon, 
the others for the alcoves abaft the paddle-boxes, 
which were the favourite seats of the Queen when on 
deck. The indicators were of ivory and maple, with 
a gilt crown at the top ; below was a carved shell 
with dolphins, between which arose the glass tube of 
mercury and the divided scale. All these indicators 
were operated upon by one pipe and one pair of air 
vessels, for any number can be placed in any part of 
a ship. I remember once going round the Isle of 
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Wight in two hours and fifty minutes, my log showing 
1 8*5 knots. 

The Queen used to take delight in watching the 
indicators, and liked to believe her's was the fastest 
ship in the world. And this brings me to a painful 
incident connected with the cruel murder of an instru- 
ment which is now more than ever wanted in the navy. 

All went well with the " Victoria and Albert " for 
the first two years ; then for some reason (it was 
thought by some she had been strained, and by otheri 
that the engines were at fault) she lost her former 
speed. The indicators told the unwelcome truth, 
which Her Majesty must not know. One day the 

Queen called the captain and said, " Captain , 

Mr. Berthon's log shows only ly^, how is this ? " 
He replied that the coal was bad, and deservedly got 
a reproof for not providing the best. The next 
summer the Queen and the Prince Consort went to 
Antwerp. It so happened that I was on board 
H.M.S. " Sampson " in the royal escort, so I had the 
following from one of the officers soon after it 
occurred. The Queen again sent for the captain, and 
asked what sort of coal he had this time. Being 
assured that it was the very best, she said, " The log 
shows only 174 knots, which is a knot less than we 
ought to be going ; what is the cause of this loss of 
speed ? " — I don't care if this captain should be still 
alive, let him refute it if he can. — His reply was, 
" Those Berthon indicators cannot be trusted after a 
year, they are all wrong." To which the Queen re- 
plied, " Then take them away, don't let me be deceived 

I 
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by them any more." So an order came down from 
the Admiralty to remove my logs from the royal 
yachts, tenders, and any ships in the Navy that had 
them. Thus was this invention foully murdered, be- 
cause it told an unwelcome truth. All the world 
heard of its condemnation by such an infallible 
authority as the British Admiralty. Years went on, 
my patent expired, and now the thing is wanted 
again ; but unprotected as I am, I will not trouble 
myself about it any more. I wish this were the only 
case in my sad experience, in which ignorance, pre- 
judice, and something worse, have succeeded in frus- 
trating good intentions. 

I have mentioned in a former chapter, when telling 
the fate of poor Screw Smith, the first voyage of the 
" Dauntless." I will now relate my experiences in 
that ship, in which I had fitted my Perpetual Log, 
and two other instruments of my invention, to be 
described hereafter. 

Up to this time I had dealt only with paddle-wheel 
vessels, but the screw presented new difficulties. I 
put the bottom tube in the " Dauntless " too near the 
stem, where the stream of water drawn to the pro- 
pellor interfered with its action, as was found on the 
trial trip. So I had to remove it to the forebody ; 
and as the ship was not to be docked again, it had to 
be done afloat This was something quite new. The 
'* Dauntless " was built of wood, and the pipe had to 
go through her keel. With augers of various lengths, 
I bored through the keebon and all, nearly seven feet 
of solid oak and teak, till I came to the copper 
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sheathing. Then remembering the trepanning of my 
surgical days, I made a trephine, the size of the pipe, 
which being turned by a hand-brace, cut a clean hole. 
The water was prevented from running in by a gland 
above the plug of the stopcock, through which the 
rod passed. After that all was easy. 

I joined the ship at Queenstown. After steaming 
out of harbour, the screw was lifted out of the water, 
and we proceeded south, under all plain sail. After 
passing Ushant and entering the bay, we met with 
bad weather, and the ship knocked about disgrace- 
fully. I had the captain's foremost cabin, and slept 
in a cot slung from the beams. That first night I had 
my only taste of sea-sickness. I dared not get out of 
the cot, because the furniture, not properly secured, 
was cruising about below ; and the lashings of two 
68-pounders seemed to strain so that I feared they 
would break adrift. 

'. In the morning the captain's steward came and 
said, " You've been pretty bad all night, sir," to which 
I assented ; and he promised to cure me if I would 
take his remedy. So he brought me a basin of mutton 
broth, with about a quarter of an inch of liquid fat 
floating on the surface. Trusting to his promise of 
cure, I took the basin and drained it. He was right ; 
no ship's doctor duly qualified for tnal de tner^ could 
have given a better prescription. I suppose that after 
the hard work of nine hours the machinery wanted 
lubricating ; be that so or not, in a few minutes I was 
on deck, and wondering that the sails were not blown 
out of the bolt-ropes. 
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One of Captain Halsted's guests on the occasion 
was Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir) Lewis Jones, 
an intimate friend of mine. He died about three 
years ago at the age of ninety-six. There was also 
on board a charming man, the second lieutenant of 
the ship. He is now Sir Edmund Commerell, V.C, 
and one of the most popular officers, much beloved 
by all who know him, from the Queen downwards. 
Many were the pleasant hours I spent in his 
company. 

I think I have said that this ship was a beast. That 
expression scarcely defines her bad character. Off 
the Rock of Lisbon the crew went to quarters for the 
first time ; there was not much sea, and only a nice 
topsail breeze. The order was to load with ports 
closed, blank cartridge, then open and fire a broadside. 
The action of opening ports and running out was 
instantly followed by an inrush of sea fore and aft, 
which filled every gun with water. The commodore 
used to make us uncomplimentary signals, such as 
" What are you doing with that kettle ? " for it was 
utterly impossible for us to keep station with those 
splendid fifty-gun frigates. It was fine to see them 
sailing in two lines, with every stitch of canvas set, 
including studding sails, the men all in the tops ready 
for the next signal, and scarcely had it broken, when 
all lay out, and down came the studding sails in a 
flutter all at once, yards on the top, and in less than a 
minute, the whole ten ships were under bare poles. 
That was a sight that never has been seen in such 
perfection since, and never will be seen at all again. 
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There was on board an invention of mine for indi- 
cating the trim of a ship. Captain Halsted used to 
say that without this instrument the performances of 
this wretched vessel would have been still worse, so 
much did she depend upon trim. But perhaps some of 
my readers may not know the meaning of this term ? 
The trim of a ship is the line of her flotation, or the 
angle, if any, made by the keel and the horizontal line. 
When the keel is horizontal the ship is said to be on 
an even keel. My instrument shows the slightest de- 
viation from that line, even in the most boisterous 
weather, in fact, exactly what the trim would be if the 
ship were suddenly floating in smooth water, and her 
immersion ascertained by reading the feet and inches 
on her stem and stern. To explain this instrument ; 
suppose a glass tube lying horizontally, to be bent up 
a few inches vertically at each end and then half filled 
with a fluid. Now if one end be lifted up, say one 
inch above the other, the fluid will fall half an inch in 
one end and rise the same distance in the other. This 
would be useless in a ship, because the change of 
level in the two columns would be invisible. But I 
multiply this by 13*6 by making what may be called 
a hydrostatic balance, in which a long column of 
water counterpoises a short column of mercury which 
is thirteen and a half times as heavy. Thus the 
indications magnified to that extent, are clearly 
read even to half an inch in a ship six hundred feet 
long. For the consideration of any nautical readers, I 
will state a case which may or may not correspond 
with their experience, though I fancy it has much to 
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do with the fact that a ship will behave well at one 
time and badly at another, though the wind and sea, 
mean draft» amount of sail, stowage of cargo, in short 
all circumstances, are exactly similar. 

One night Lieutenant Commerell knocked at the 
door of the captain's cabin and said, " The ship is 
very uneasy sir, there is a nasty head sea, and she's 
shipping much water forward.** The captain got up 
and found by my trim indicator — called a clinometer — 
that the ship was nearly six feet by the stem : and 
much to the surprise of Commerell as well as myself, 
he ordered two heavy guns to be run forward. We 
thought that as the bows were pitching into the sea 
they ought to be lightened instead of loaded. But 
the captain was right. As soon as the guns were 
with great exertion and no little difficulty, got as near 
the hawse pipes as possible, the ship was eased won- 
derfully. He used to say that each sea chucked up the 
light bows, and then running aft, tripped up the after 
body, which would not happen to a ship more nearly 
on an even keel or in her proper trim. I would say 
each ship has her best trim, and when you have dis- 
posable weight, trim your ship. I cannot help think- 
ing that this would be useful in yacht racing. I 
once wrote to the captain of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales's yacht " Britannia," offering one of my clino- 
meters, but he did not condescend to reply. 

We went up the Tagus to Lisbon, where Captain 
Lewis Jones and I left the ship. I tried in vain to 
find the locality of my great-grandfather's house, 
which was destroyed by the earthquake of 1755. We 
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visited that most lovely of all valleys, Cintra, with the 
Cork Convent and la Peftas. The cells of the former 
are lined with cork, and too short for even a small 
man to lie straight down in ; the doors, are less than 
three feet high, and must have been entered crawling. 
Looking over my old sketch books I find drawings 
which illustrate the extreme backwardness in all 
agricultural implements in Portugal less than fifty 
years ago ; they are really far more rudimentary than 
those used in the days of Virgil. The plough was 
just a log of wood pointed at one end. It had a rough 
stick in the middle, by which it was held in the hand, 
and it was drawn by a yoke of oxen. The only carts 
— ^if such they could be called — were barbarous, not a 
scrap of iron or other metal, not even a nail was used 
in their construction. The axles were entirely of 
wood, the wheels thick blocks of the same material, 
roughly hewn out, and joined together by thick pegs 
of wood, and kept on the axles by wooden linch-pins. 
Such things were to be seen in the streets of Lisbon, 
bringing in com and vegetables from the country, 
and making night hideous with their awful creaking 
and groaning. The only redeeming feature was the 
pair of beautiful little oxen that drew them, though 
never faster than two miles an hour. After all, at that 
time even the farmers of Great Britain had made little 
advance in some branches of agriculture, beyond the 
methods in practice when King David visited the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. It seems to me 
but yesterday that the flail came down with measured 
thuds on my father's barn floor, wielded by the strong 
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arms of a stalwart Welshman, while a great fan was 
wafted up and down by another to blow away the chaff. 
I remember the first winnowing machine — a revolving 
blower worked by hand. I believe there is no class so 
conservative as the agricultural : if the jolly farmers 
before Cobden's time had had any power or any will to 
cheapen com by improved methods and instruments, 
they might have responded to the cries of a daily in- 
creasing manufacturing people, and at least deferred 
the Repeal of the Com Laws. 

We took horses and a guide for a few days' excur- 
sion, and visited Torres Vedros, famed for the great 
deeds of Wellington ; also the great palace of Mafra, 
on the flat roof of which it has been said ten thousand 
men might be drilled. Here is a wonderful clock with 
seven score of bells, on which carillons are played 
eight times in the hour. From Lisbon we went on to 
Gibraltar in a little steamer stopping at Cadiz. The 
sea was literally as smooth as a mill-pond, and we 
greatly enjoyed passing over the watery sites of the 
battles of S. Vincent and Trafalgar. The English 
consul at Cadiz was on board, and he treated us to 
some specially fine Amontillado, which seemed to me 
to be nothing more than a decoction of filbert nuts. We 
reached the dear old Rock (where years afterwards, I 
spent many enjoyable weeks), and put up at the Club- 
house Hotel. I may have more to say about " Gib." later 
on, so will merely remark that I have never seen such 
a lot of monkeys as obligingly shewed themselves on 
my first visit. 

Three days after our arrival at ** Gib." the P. and O. 
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ss. " Ripon," commanded by my dear friend Captain 
Moresby, came in. As the Company had kindly given 
us passes, in recognition of my instruments fitted to that 
ship, we went on board, and were cordially greeted by 
all the officers. There was a large party of old Indians 
on board, belonging to the H.E.I.C.S., with their wives, 
and with or without livers, and not all with serene 
tempers. There were also some officers of the Crown. 
I enjoyed it much ; especially one of the most furious 
gales that ever lashed the Bay of Biscay : this was a 
thing I longed to experience, being proof against sea- 
sickness, since the remedy of greasy broth. 

The weather was very sultry till we were about fifty 
miles from Finisterre, when a gale sprung up, which 
soon blew with the force of a hurricane ; and made 
the poor " Ripon " tumble about frightfully. She 
happened to be extremely light, and her rolling was 
something to be remembered. Indeed, when we were 
in the Bay, it was more than I could have believed it 
possible for a ship to go through, without going clean 
over. There was the usual pendulum to show the 
number of degrees of each lurch. This indicated 
fifty-three degrees each way, which, owing to mo- 
mentum, was too much ; but my roll gauge, which had 
not this defect, went to fifty-one degrees, so that the 
ship oscillated one hundred and two degrees. Sitting 
under the skylight in the saloon, the horizon could be 
seen through the glass overhead, first to port and then 
to starboard. The two paddle-boxes went literally 
completely under the green sea. The vessel pitched 
to such an extent, that to one standing near the 
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lay to, head to wind. Moresby therefore determined 
to run south of the Isle of Wight This was a risky 
thing to do, because soundings did not show our near- 
ness to St. Catharine's ledge. When we arrived, as we 
thought, opposite this dangerous shoal, I was surprised 
to see the officers divest themselves of coats and water- 
proofs, ready, as they said, for a swim. But we got 
safely past, and had the satisfaction of seeing St 
Helen's light. After vainly trying to get the ship 
round by the engines, a tiny storm lug sail, not bigger 
than a tablecloth, set on the mizzen mast, had the 
desired effect, and two anchors brought the ship up in 
nearly smooth water. The captain had not left the 
deck for three days, and as I had a great regard for 
him, I stayed with him nearly all the time, taking a 
nap now and then in the wheel-house. 
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taffrail, the horizon appeared over the foreyards. The 
paddle-boxes saved the ship, and when satisfied that 
they would prevent her from going right over, I 
thoroughly enjoyed it 

On Sunday morning, one of the stewards came to 
me, to say, with the chaplain's compliments, that he 
should feel obliged if I would take the service, as he 
was too bad to leave his bunk. So a few Indians who 
had got their sea-legs came into the saloon, and we 
had morning prayers with hymns and sermon, the 
band assisting in the musical portions. I stood with 
my left arm round a stanchion, and preached a very 
incoherent and disjointed discourse, often stopping for 
the congregation to resume their seats, from which 
they had been ejected. 

After entering the chops of the Channel, as no ob« 
servation had been taken for some days, we stopped 
to get soundings. Falling into the trough of the sea, 
I turned my tube to the lee broadside, which showed 
that the ship drifted, or rather was thrown to leeward, 
at the rate of two knots. While in this position, it 
was a grand sight to witness the behaviour of a line- 
of-battle ship, scudding past us with little or no sail, 
how majestically she rose and plunged into the seas. 

Having ascertained our whereabouts by the depth of 
water, and what the lead brought up, we were driven 
up the Channel before the gale, the falling snow 
making it impossible to see either land or lights. 
When it was thought we were nearing the Needles, it 
became evident that it was impossible to get into the 
Solent, and equally difficult to get the ship round, and 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE FIRST INNINGS WITH THE BOATS 

I TRUST the chapter I am now commencing will not 
be found wearisome, for it contains the story of that 
by which I have obtained a name — ^the boats now in 
use in all parts of the world. 

On the 29th of June, 1849, the ss. " Orion " was 
wrecked off Portpatrick. She was one of the first 
passenger steamers built of iron. She had on board 
more than one hundred and fifty first-class tourists, 
bound for trips in the Highlands. There was not a 
breath of wind to cause a ripple on the water, and the 
midsummer night was illumined by a nearly full 
moon. Music and dancing went on till after midnight ; 
then, as there was no thought of danger, the captain 
and officers all went below, and the only one left am 
deck was the mem at the wheeL 

The coast was as clearly seen as in broad daylight ; 
yet the steersman, instead of keeping a good offing on 
nearing Portpatrick, took the poor " Orion ** within a 
few yards of the l^hthouse, when he was hailed, 
^ Hard a starboard, or you'll be on the rocks!" Within 
the space of one minute came an awful crash, and the 
steamer's bottom was ripped open. She hung on the 
rocks for about tm minutes, then her stem lifted 
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thirty feet, and she plunged into deep water, taking 
with her all the passengers who had not jumped into 
the sea. Ah ! I still recoil from relating it, the only 
two boats on board were taken by the sailors and fire* 
men, leaving the passengers to their fate I 

Amongst these was a dear friend of mine, who, 
though he could not swim, was saved by clinging to a 
portmanteau, and picked up by a jfisherman's boat 
from the shore. My friend. Rev. J. Clarke, rector of 
Stretford, wrote me, a few days later, a full account of 
the wreck, and the description given by the lighthouse 
keeper of the appearance of the ship in her awful final 
plunge. He further said, " You are a good sea painter ; 
I want you to draw me a picture of the " Orion " 
going down, for a frontispiece to an account of the 
wreck which I am writing. It is to be sold for the 
benefit of the poor people of Portpatrick, who treated 
the survivors so kindly." (I knew the " Orion," and 
had no difficulty in complying with the request.) 
But in a postscript to his letter he added these words : 
" Cannot you, with all your nautical gims, think of a 
way in which boats enough for all on board can be 
^towed on apassenger steamer withoutinconvenience?" 

Instantly the idea came ; make boats with longi- 
tudinal timbers, jointed together at the ends, to fold 
down like the leaves of a book, and covered with a 
strong flexible material, to take the place of planking. 

The very next day I made my first collapsible boat 
and took it to Portsmouth Dockyard, when the 
admirals and officers, in a " Return " to the House of 
Commons, reported upon it in very high terms. But 
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it went to that limbo where many a good thing lies 
buried in oblivion. However, I was not this time 
going to stay my hand. I built several boats of 
various sizes. One of these, thirty by ten feet, made 
in a great measure by my own hands, was the best 
insubmergible sea boat that ever sailed in salt water. 
One day I had ninety-eight of the " Excellent's " 
Grew on board of her, besides my own men. 

My ardent hope was to provide means by which all 
ships carrying passengers and emigrants should have 
lifeboats for all hands, without encumbering decks or 
quarters ; as four of my boats stow in the space of one 
ordinary boat With this view I took the boat to 
Southampton, Liverpool, and other ports, but no ship- 
owner or steamship company would look at it They all 
said that to save life was not their business, and as long 
as they complied with the regulations of the Board of 
Trade, that was enough. And what at that time were 
those r^ulations ? They were that ships of a certain 
tonnage should carry boats according to that tonnage, 
without any relation to the number of people they had 
on board. Steamship companies said they were not 
now responsible for human life, like railway companies, 
and that any attempt on their part to increase boat ac- 
commodation would tend towards such responsibility. 
The superintendent of the then largest steamship com- 
pany, who was a friend of mine, said : " Your boats 
are splendid, but we won't touch them, we have too 
many boats already ; we risk our ships, the merchants 
risk their goods, and the passengers risk their lives. 
We obey the law, we won't help to get it altered, and 
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so long* as it remains unchanged, we say to you, d 

your boats ! " 

Applications to the Admiralty were equally fruit- 
less. The whole nautical world was against me ; only 
landsmen supported me, and they, of course, could do 
nothing. At the Great Exhibition of 1851, I was 
nearly, if not quite, the only exhibitor who took prizes 
for nautical improvements: my medals being for 
(i) Boats, (2) Clinometers, (3) Perpetual Log. 

In 1852, sailing all alone one day on the Serpentine, 
in my thirty feet boat, I was hailed by no less a person 
than Richard Cobden« He came on board, and, 
greatly delighted, he said, " There is a great future for 
this invention." After I had put him ashore, I was 
sailing up and down under two standing lugs and a 
foresail, and when close hauled on the starboard tack, 
I was hailed by a man who held up a big letter. I 
put the helm up and ran down, beaching the boat 
close beside him. The letter, which had been follow- 
ing me three days, contained the Queen's commands 
to be at Osborne with the boat the following Saturday 
at II a.m. It was now 4.30 p.m. on Friday, and I 
was to convey this lai^e boat, thirty by ten feet, from 
the Serpentine to Osborne by the next morning I All 
my men had returned to Fareham, but, fortunately, 
two pairs of wheels which carried the boat were on the 
bank. I ran to the Receiving House of the Royal 
Humane Society and borrowed men. One of these I 
sent to fetch three cabs with all speed, whilst the 
others collapsed the boat — she weighed twenty-six 
hundredweight — and put her on her wheels. When 
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the cabs came I said, " I only want your horses, here 
are ropes, harness them, and if you reach Nine Elms 
in time for the 6 p.m. goods train, you shall have ten 
shillings apiece." Away they went at a gallop. I 
went down to Gosport by the mail train and found 
the boat at the station. Next morning I mustered a 
fine crew of twelve watermen, all in their Sunday blue. 
At lo a.m. the boat was afloat, masts stepped, and 
sails hoisted. A nice breeze took us over to Osborne 
in forty-five minutes. 

Punctually at eleven o'clock the royal carriage 
arrived at the beach, with the Queen, the Prince 
Consort, the young Prince of Wales, and the little 
Princess Royal. Her Majesty expressed her admira- 
tion, and asked me many pertinent questions, and her 
charming manner and beautiful voice were delightful. 
We had some fun, too, for the Prince, wishing to make 
the invention clear, said, " You see, it opens and shuts 
like a bellowr Then, taking up a piece of double 
canvas, he remarked to me that a cannon ball would 
go through that easily. I ventured to ask him what 
material a cannon ball would not go through; and 
then I had the opportunity I had longed for, of hear- 
ing the ringing laugh of our dear Queen. 

After driving away the Queen stopped her carriage 
three times and beckoned me to her, to tell me she 
had not said half she thought of my invention. 

The " Elfin " was sent to tow us back to Ports- 
mouth, and I was silly enough to think with such 
patronage my course was clear. Alas ! it was the 
beginning of my saddest experiences. That very day 
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the Prince wrote to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to say the Queen had seen a remarkable boat which 
she wished to be tried in the Royal Navy. Accord- 
ingly I was sent for, and met all the Lords at White- 
hall, who received me coldly. They asked the price 
of two thirty-two feet cutters, as Her Majesty wished 
my boats to be tried. I gave the price and took the 
order, which I should scarcely have done, had I known 
what was said the moment I left the room. I had it 
from an admiral who has now long since joined the 
majority, but was present at that meeting as junior 
Sea I/Drd. He told me that I had hardly shut the 
door, when one of them (with an unparliamentary 

expression which I will not set down) said, " 

that parson and his boats, they shall never come into 
the Navy ! " This determination was well known to 
the officers of the ships to which the boats were sent, 
with orders to report upon them. Need there be any 
wonder that the result of those trials was to condemn 
them? 

I will not narrate all the sad experiences of those 
two years ; one will suffice as an example. One of 
the thirty-two feet cutters was sent for trial to the 
guardship at Sheerness. I went down at the same 
time, and saw the captain of the said two-decker. 
He seemed much disgusted, and said he was short- 
handed, and could not spare sixty men to try the 
boat at sea. But looking over, he saw at the accom- 
modation ladder the little twenty feet coUapser in 
which I had sailed down the river, and he said his 
own boat's crew could manage her if I liked to leave 

K 
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her. Accordingly, she was hoisted to the stem 
davits. He further said that no boats, unfit to carry 
guns, could be used in the Navy. With perfect con- 
fidence in the strength of the boat, I persuaded him 
to have the howitzer of his launch put on board, and 
try the result of firing thirty or forty round shot out 
of this. So the following morning, with a strong 
wind blowing, we got under weigh, the gun on a slide 
in the bow, and nearly a ton and a half of round shot 
ih the stem sheets. We had on board, one lieutenant 
and twenty blue jackets. Near the Nore we shortened 
sail and began to fire, at first single shot But I 
begged that the gun should be double-shotted each 
time; and then that extreme elevation should be 
given, and the breeching left slack to allow of recoil, 
when the boat flew back her own lengfth at each dis- 
charge. It was pretty to see the shots strike the 
Virater about two miles off, falling between the fishing 
boats. The men probably thought we were aiming 
at them, instead of taking care not to hit them. 

All the shot being expended, and the gun very hot, 
the crew, with the help of the halyards, got the gun 
into the bottom-boards amidships, and all sail was 
made for trials on a wind and free. She sailed to the 
admiration of all on board. Thus the first question 
was answered, and I went away for about ten days. 

On returning, I found the captain grumbling more 
than ever at having to report upon a boat which he 
had not had time to try. " True," ' he said, ** she 
stands firing well, and carries more than a hundred 
men, but I cannot report properly on such trials." 
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Then he said, " There is one thing you may like to 
know. Last week in a gale we saw a smack about 
three miles to windward, with a signal of distress 
hoisted She had struck on a bank, and was evidently 
sinking, with her crew, three men and a boy, clinging 
to the mast I had not a boat on board that I dared 
send to their relief, so I sent your little lifeboat, and 
brought them on board here." Of course I went away 
happy at having been the means of saving four lives, 
and encouraged for the success of my invention. 

The following Monday I received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, short and sweet It ran 
thus: "Sir, your boats having been tried in Her 
Majesty's Navy, are found to be useless." 

In high dudgeon I went to Sheemess and said to 
the captain, " My lord, did you really report that my* 
boats were useless ? " He replied, " Well ! what else 
could I say, not being able to give them a proper 
trial?" "But," said I, "you tried my little boat, 
when she saved four lives." The answer came to me 
with a shock, " I could not mention that, BECAUSE it 

WAS A PRIVATE MATTER ! !1 " 

This was the last ounce that broke the camel's 
back. I went home, destroyed my boats then build- 
ing, and resigned my living near Portsmouth, that I 
might get away from ships and boats. After a short 
time I was presented to the living of Romsey ; and 
when my dear old parishioner. Lord Palmerston, used 
to ask me to tell him about my boats, I would reply 
that they were no longer in my line. Thus ended 
my first innings, when I was bowled out by the 
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seen. He took the yoke lines, saying, ** Shove off, 
give way, * Sampson * ** ; and a few strokes brought 
us to that ship. I had just got myself and my hamper 
on the ladder when he said, "Good-night, perhaps 
you'll know the admiral another time ! " Not till 
then did I discover that it was none other than Lord 
Adolphus himself who had come to my rescue. 

The Queen, with the Prince and the royal children, 
went up the Rhine for several days, and returned to 
Antwerp early on the Saturday. Soon after they 
embarked the signal was made to weigh anchor and 
proceed to sea. The royal yacht led the way, but 
there was such a gale blowing up the Scheldt that 
she was obliged to come back, and we all returned 
to our anchorage. As the gale seemed to have 
moderated, another attempt was made in the after- 
noon to get to sea, but this also was unsuccessful. 
Next morning at daybreak the signal was again 
made, but with no success. A fourth attempt about 
breakfast time was equally futile, "and a good job 
too," said the crew ; " now we shall get a quiet 
Sunday." 

At II o'clock the captain sent for me, and said 
that if I would officiate he would hoist the church 
pennon. So the hands were mustered on the main 
deck, and after Morning Prayer and a hymn, I began 
to preach. Just then there was a sound of footsteps, 
and a midshipman came running in to say the signal 
was again made to weigh anchor. But the captain 
motioned him back, and putting his hand on my 
shoulder, said, " Go on with your sermon, and don't 
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shorten it" He was then engaged in a higher service 
even than that of his Queen. The blessing was scarcely 
given ere fifty men were tramping round the capstan 
to the music of the fiddle. By the time our anchor 
was up the fleet had passed the first bend of the river, 
but it mattered little, the sea on the bar was too 
much. So all anchored at Flushing, and Jack had 
his desired rest 

The next morning the weather was fine, and we 
all proceeded to sea. Strenuous efforts were made 
by all the ships to follow the Queen. It was a pretty 
race between the so-called frigates, or rather it would 
have been, only a dense cloud of the blackest of smoke 
obscured the view ; for through some blunder all had 
been provided with north-country coal instead of 
Welsh. On our ship all hands were on deck, trying 
to get glimpses of the " Baraconta " and " Magicienne,** 
racing side by side. Our stokers were piling on coal 
to such an extent that a column of flame two yards 
high was streaming from the top of the funnel. Sud- 
denly the cry oi fire was raised, and smoke was seen 
issuing from the main hatchway. I was pleased to 
see the way my friend took it, sitting on a gun, and 
giving his orders with perfect coolness, as if a ship on 
fire were an every-day occurrence. We reached Spit- 
head in safety, but not for some hours after the royal 
party. And thus ended my pleasant trip in the old 
" Sampson," which some years later was destined to 
open the ball in the Crimean war by firing the first 
shot in the harbour at Odessa. 

After that. Captain Lewis Jones was appointed to 
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the command of the "Princess Royal," and I still 
regret that I was unable to accept his offer to join 
him, though he kept a cabin for me all through the 
war. I should like to have seen that engagement 
between wooden ships on one side, and massive stone 
fortifications on the other. 

Not long before the trip to Antwerp I was on board 
the " Victoria and Albert " when the men were hauling 
up baskets of ashes from the stoke hold, and the dust 
was blown over the cushions and gilt work. I re- 
marked to the chief engineer of Portsmouth dockyard 
that this was all wrong ; he asked me how it could be 
prevented. I told him that a pipe projecting through 
the ship's bottom, and carried above the water-line, 
with a hopper on the top, would discharge the ashes 
into the sea. He made no reply, and changed the 
subject, but I determined to write about it to the cap- 
tain. Being busy, I let two days pass before I wrote : 
then I got the very disagreeable reply, that I ought not 
to steal another man's idea, and that the chief engineer 
of the dockyard had proposed the same thing. For- 
tunately I had not mentioned at what angle the orifice 
of the pipe should be placed, so it came to nothing. 

Disgusted as I have said I was at the treatment of 
my boats and clinometer, I left Fareham in 1858, and 
after taking a temporary charge (at the bishop's special 
request) for a couple of years, I was persuaded by dear 
old Dean Gamier to accept the living of Romsey. My 
chief parishioner was that grand old statesman. Lord 
Palmerston, under whose hospitable roof I spent many 
happy hours in the delightful society of himself and 
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his still beautiful wife, dear charming Lady Palmerston. 
I also met at Broadlands many men of distinction ; 
but the one for whom I felt the highest esteem and 
admiration was the excellent Lord Shaftesbury, whose 
name is ever embalmed in the records of holiness and 
philanthropy. 

And now a new interest was opened to me, in the 
magnificent old Norman abbey church of which I had 
become the custodian. Till then I had foolishly fancied 
that all the best architecture was of classical origin ; 
but when I began to study the mediaeval a new light 
burst upon me. 

The Benedictine convent of Romsey dates almost 
from the days of the Great Alfred, one of whose country 
seats was at Stanbridge, two miles from this little 
town. No doubt when his millenary is celebrated at 
Winchester, in October, 1901, many will be the visitors 
to Alfred's old house. Of the present building, the 
oldest portions above ground date from the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, but I have no doubt that the 
foundations of the original building still exist under 
ground. I shall hope to say something about the 
restoration of the Abbey Church later on, when the 
time comes. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A WINTER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Taking up the thread of my personal narrative once 
more : my dear wife's health had become so precarious, 
that she was ordered to try the climate of Malaga. So 
in the month of November, 1864, and armed with kind 
letters and much good advice from Lord Palmerston, 
we embarked in the old P. and O. ss. ** Ripon/' for 
Gibraltar. The voyage was uneventful ; and on arriving 
at the famous rock we engaged rooms at the *' Club 
House " Hotel. In a few days we again started in a 
wretched little steamer for Malaga. But we were not 
at all comfortable ; there was almost incessant rain all 
the time we were there,and the "Fonda de la Alameda," 
the best hotel, was not everything that could be de- 
sired. At the end of a week we were fain to return to 
Gib. in the same crazy little craft 

On the way back we saw a small guarda costUy or 
Spanish preventive boat, capsize, with its enormous 
lateen sails. We had the pleasure of towing her twenty 
miles under water, no easy matter, for suddenly she 
would right herself, mast and sail all ataut, and then 
go over on the other side, repeating this gyration 
several times. This so retarded our progress, that we 
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feared we should not get in to Gib., as the gates are 
closed at gun-fire. A night on the coal hulk outside 
was the alternative, not an agreeable one for our dear 
invalid. But the little Watetpart gate was obligingly 
opened for us, and we thankfully crept in. 

Ten days later two of my daughters and myself, 
had a delightful excursion to the north coast of Africa. 
Two of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, of 
which my brother was secretary, came out to inspect 
the "Pearl" rock, that scene of many a shipwreck, with 
the intention of placing a lighthouse upon it. 

Business being quickly despatched, they were soon 
on pleasure intent. They had the use of a small 
government steamer called the " Redpole," and invited 
us to accompany them in her to Tangier. That dirty 
Moorish town may be improved since our visit, for our 
accommodation was very primitive. My daughters 
had a bedroom without any windows, light being ad- 
mitted by a little hole in the rafters. The floor was 
tesselated like all the private houses. But the descrip- 
tion of Tangier will be given better in an extract from 
the journal of one of the party. 

" On nearing Tangier we anchored our vessel, and 
got into a small boat : but before we could reach the 
shore about fifty Moors rushed into the water and sur- 
rounded us, intimating by shrieks and gesticulations 
that we must get on their backs, and be carried to 
land. In vain we protested, in vain the coxswain 
shouted, * Give way, lads 1 * Two of them brought a 
chair, and clawed hold of me. I resisted stoutly, but 
eventually had to give in and submit to the process of 
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chairing, which, to do them justice, was very carefully 
performed. Some of those Moors are really splendid 
looking men. One very handsome fellow came up and 
shook hands with one of the party, who introduced 
him to me as 'My friend Mr. Mahamet, who* came 
over to the Exhibition of 1 85 1, and was presented to the 
Queen.' There was another at the door of our hoteU 
named Absalam, a magnificent specimen of the genus 
honto. He could not have been less than six feet four 
inches in height, and was mounted on a beautiful white 
horse : by his side hung a sword, and on his head was 
a plaited turban pure and white as snow. 

"The town seen from the water has an imposing 
appearance, and the whiteness of the houses made it 
look clean ; but when you get into Jt you are struck 
by the extreme filth of the narrow streets. 

" Old Hamet, the waiter at our hotel, and father of 
Salam (whom we had met before at Gib.), offered to 
lionize us. He took us first to the Jewish bazaars to 
shop ; thence to the * soco,* or market, where we saw 
the Moor in his glory. Straight up from the * soco ' 
was the principal street, being about three times as 
wide as the other miserable alleys, but, like them, 
paved with uneven stones, turned wrong side up. On 
either side were the shops, the funniest little places, 
just big enough for a man to sit in, and serve his 
customers without getting up, his goods being stowed 
close around him. Here were to be found groceries, 
etc., also Moorish shoes and other things, manufactured 
and sold out of hand. Bread was mostly sold by 
women ' squatting ' on the ground. They looked so 
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funny closely muffled in their wcx>llen coverings, and 
just one eye peeping out 

" At the top of the street was one of the large gates 
of the town. In an open space just outside some 
hundreds of camels were lying, who had come in from 
the desert laden with wares. Hamet took us to see 
his house, such a pretty little place, for though the 
greed of gain induces him to remain in service, he is 
well-to-do. The house is built with a courtyard, the 
apartments being around ; no windows (in this or any 
other house), only an arched doorway, from which 
hangs a curtain. Salam's room was the one we fell in 
love with ; a tiny place, the floor covered with lovely 
coloured matting, and at one end a bed, hung with the 
daintiest of bright drapery. We were introduced to 
Mrs. Salam, a pretty and very young-looking girl, 
with little white hands, the nails stained rose colour, 
and lovely dark eyes. She shook hands with us, and 
appeared pleased with our admiration. We also saw 
Hamet's sister, and his negro slave, a thick-lipped 
black girl, for whom he told us he had paid one 
hundred dollars. Presently an awful old hag ap- 
peared, whom Hamet presented as * Salam Ma-ma»' 
We considered ourselves highly honoured by making 
the acquaintance of these ladies, for out of doors you 
see nothing of their faces, the jealousy of their lords 
keeping them closely muffled. We also saw the 
interior of a wealthy Jew's house. There are a great 
number of these sons of Israel at Tangier, and many 
of them are very rich. They are called Moorish Jews, 
but are quite a distinct race from the Moors. Some 
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of the women are decidedly handsome ; the muffling 
laws do not extend to them. We climbed up to the 
castiglion, or fortress, from whence we had a lovely 
view. The soft rays of the setting sun, glinting on 
the bright garments of a group of Moors, made a 
picture not easily forgotten. 

" On our way back to the hotel we had to beware of 
the camels, of which we met several long stringy, with 
packs on their backs, sticking out each side ; rather 
awkward customers to fall in with round a comer in 
these little narrow alleys. We were rather amused at 
seeing the small Moors playing a primitive sort of 
croquet, trolling a ball most adroitly through very 
diminutive hoops: they were all closely shaved ex* 
cept one little lock at the side of the head. 

" We were a merry party at dinner, as various of 
our Gibraltar friends had followed in the "Adelia," 
and the meal was enlivened by the incessant small 
fire of Salam abusing his papa. We were fortunately 
provided with that best of sauces, appetite, for the 
dinner certainly was a queer affair. As far as we 
could make out the bulk of the entertainment con- 
sisted of stewed monkeys and kippered Moors ; the 
renowned * kouscosou ' was not forthcoming, till after 
being called for very often, it appeared in a crude and 
consequently uneatable state. Father was rash enough 
to penetrate into the kitchen regions before dinner; 
oh ! such a state of things 1 he said if we had seen it 
we should not have taken so kindly to the viands. 

^ At 8 p.m. we started off to a Jewish house where 
wedding festivities were going on. We were shown 
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into a room where about twenty people, including the 
brid^room-elect, were making a great noise over a 
supper, so savoury, that it was hard to say whether 
the ' leeks, the onions, or the garlic ' predominated. 

^The poor bride, meanwhile, was reclining on a 
couch, in a white linen dress, or, rather, undress. She 
seemed to be in a sort of stupor ; she kept her eyes 
shut, and tossed about uneasily. We were told that 
it was the custom for the bride to see, or, to speak 
correctly, to be seen by, her friends in this speechless 
state, and that the reception had been going on for 
some days. 

" We rose early next morning as we were to start 

at 7 a.m. Whilst dressing M and I heard a noise 

outside, and looking up we saw the face of the Jewish 
Abigail, a lively dark-eyed girl, peering through the 
bit of glass over the top of our door : she certainly 
had chosen an original method of calling us. An 
amusing little contretemps occurred to one of the party, 
a Mr. Terry, the Trinity House agent He had put 
his boots outside his bedroom door, expecting them 
to be cleaned. The door opened on to the flat roof of 
the house, consequently the boots were exposed during 
a heavy fall of rain, with the result that when he 
wanted to put them on, they were full of water ! 

" On going down to the beach, the little scene of 
yesterday was re-enacted with the chairs and shoulders 
of the Moors, but at last we got rid of them, and were 
soon steaming away towards Ceuta. At 9.45 a com- 
fortable breakfast was ready on board, and not before 
we wanted it, for notwithstanding our having par- 
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taken heartily of the good things of the land on the 
previous evening we felt hungry, as the local dainties 
were rather unsatisfying. 

" The rain was very trying, making us lose some of 
the best views. But we managed to stay on the 
bridge as we passed under Ape's Hill, which looked 
very grand, being four thousand five hundred and fifty 
feet high. Just beyond are the ruins of Benzusa, an 
ancient Moorish city, evacuated when the Moors made 
their incursion into Spain. 

" There is not a great deal to interest at Ceuta ; it is 
a penal settlement of the Spaniards. Just after land- 
ing and during a shower, we were invited into the 
guard-house ; the Spanish officers were very polite, 
and insisted on showing us all over the place, though 
there really was little to see. They did not under- 
stand a word of our language nor we of theirs. I 
tried broken Italian, but they did not seem to see it 
Indeed these people are so stupid, if you speak to 
them in their mother tongue, they either cannot or 
will not understand, and receive all communications 
with a shrug of the shoulders and that miserable no 
intiendo which is so galling. We climbed a steep hill 
from which you have a splendid view of the town 
itself, beautifully situated on a little peninsula, just 
corresponding to Gibraltar opposite, the two pillars of 
Hercules ; whilst behind and far inland, stretch range 
upon range of the lovely African hills. At the top of 
the eminence where we stood, the war prisoners from 
St. Domingo were confined ; fine looking blackamoors 
they were. One of them spoke English, and informed 
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us that his father was an Englishman. He told us 
they were well treated. Not so, I fear, the poor con- 
victs. These last we did not see, as we could not find 
anyone clever enough to understand that we wished 
to be conducted to the prison ; but we were told by 
those who had seen them that they are an awful-look- 
ing set of desperadoes, that their very jailers are 
afraid of them, as they think nothing of murdering 
them. It is said to be a horrible sight to see these 
poor wretches feed. A disgusting mess of maccaroni 
and oil is brought in ; a dozen or so rush forward and 
make a ravenous 'grab' at it, then another dozen 
take a turn, and so on. Their punishments are fearful : 
one man is condemned to kneel for the rest of his life ; 
if ever he attempts to rise he is cruelly beaten. Three 
brothers who were condemned for life for the murder 
of their brother-in-law, made a beautiful model in 
ivory of the palace of Madrid. They proposed send- 
ing it to the Queen of Spain in the hope that she 
might grant them some indulgence. The Moors, too, 
are very cruel to their prisoners. A favourite death 
with them is placing the wretched condemned up to 
his neck in water and leaving him there to die ; bread 
is given him, and a watch set over him to prevent him 
from terminating his miseries by suicide." 

Thus far from my daughter's journal ; and now I 
have a few things to say about our sojourn at Gib. 
We remained there for five or six weeks ; during that 
time the garrison chaplain, the Rev. — Hort, fell ill, and 
I volunteered to do his duty. This I much enjoyed, 
for soldiers are pleasant men to do with. Not only 

L 
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were the parade services well attended, but at the 
voluntary ones in the evenings I had good congrega- 
tions. 

There was then at Gib. a certain storekeeper, nick- 
named " Lord James," who sold everything — whisky, 
cigars, groceries, clothes, and even coffins. When 
poor Hort thought he was going to die, he sent for 
this dealer in all conceivable commodities, and said to 
him, " Lord James, you and I have been good friends 
all the time I've been on the Rock, and Td like to do 
you a good turn for the last time ; so take out your 
rule and measure me for my coffin." The coffin was 
actually made and sent home, and the chaplain, 
though much better, decided to keep it so as to be 
ready for emergencies. And there it might be seei^ 
under his bed ! 

I remember two very sad accidents which threw a 
gloom over the garrison. The first was the terrible 
death of Mrs. Morgan, wife of an officer in the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. This lady had seen her former 
husband killed in the Indian Mutiny, and with a baby 
only a day old she escaped to Calcutta. Here she 
embarked for England, but the ship was wrecked ; she 
got on board another, which was destroyed by fire. 
At last she reached home, and in about six years she 
married Lieutenant Morgan, who brought her to 
Gibraltar. The time I am speaking of was the day of 
the christening of their first child. Mr. Morgan and a 
friend were smoking in the dining-room after dinner, 
when they heard shrieks, and on rushing upstairs, 
found poor Mrs. Morgan in flames. Her husband 
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managed to ex!tinguish the fire, and was badly burnt 
in the hands himself. But the poor lady died from 
her injuries. What an awful instance of the uncer- 
tainty of life ! and how true it is that danger lurks 
where we least suspect it I think that was the sad- 
dest funeral at which I ever had to officiate. 

The other deplorable accident occurred not long 
afterwards. Two officers took an outside car, with a 
pair of horses harnessed tandem, and started for a 
day's shooting near the Cork Woods. They had no 
difficulty in fording the stream on their way out. 
But by the evening the water had risen several feet. 
They were late, and fearing not to reach the fortress 
before the gates were closed, they entered the stream 
at a gallop. The whole party, men and horses, were 
carried out to sea, only the driver escaping to tell the 
tale. The bodies of the officers were recovered, and 
laid side by side, near the last resting-place of poor 
Mrs. Morgan. 

One day the officers of the Royal Engineers and of 
the 86th Regiment invited me to go with them to the 
tower regions. Inside the walls of the convict prison 
a small opening had been discovered in the rock, 
through which an enterprising serjeant had forced his 
way, and with a long rope descended some hundreds 
of feet, to find what I am about to describe. Arrayed 
in convicts' canvas dresses, plentifully besprinkled with 
the broad arrow, we crawled one by one through the 
tiny hole ; and then, partly by the help of ropes, going 
down a sloping passage not bigger than a chimney, 
and partly on our hands and knees, through a narrow 
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alley full of mud and water, we came at a depth of 
perhaps two hundred feet below the water of the Gut, 
to a sub-aqueous chamber fifteen or twenty feet wide. 
The engineers had just been exploring this cavern of 
calcareous formation, and after digging into its crystal- 
line floor, they found, and left exposed for us to see, a 
great number of skeletons of men, women and children, 
besides bones of African fauna. The crania of the 
human skeletons were by no means of a low type, and 
the average height not far from that of existing races. 
Now, how did these people get there, and when did 
they live ? Was this their dwelling, or their burial- 
place? Did they live before Europe was separated 
from Africa, when the Mediterannean was an inland 
sea like the Caspian ? Was this cavern then near or 
at the surface ? Chi lo sa ? At any rate they must 
have lived thousands of years before Adam. Do any 
of my readers start at this ? Let me assure them, I 
do not question the inspired statements of Moses in 
the book of Genesis, when rightly understood. The 
Scriptures do not declare that Adam was the first 
man : the words " Let us make man in our image," 
should be rendered, equally in agreement with the 
Hebrew word, "Let us make man into our image." 
It was not the creation of Adam's body, but the en- 
dowment of an immortal essence, for we read, " God 
breathed into man's nostrils the breath of life (im- 
mortality) and man became a living soul." Thus can 
the devout believer in Holy Writ shake hands with 
Darwin and the most advanced evolutionist If you 
placed a billiard table in one of your rooms, and said 
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it became your billiard room, you would not need to 
imply that you built the room for that purpose. 

Whilst we were at Gib., several vessels came in full 
of Austrian troops going out to Mexico, in the service 
of the ill-starred Emperor Maximilian. The first ship 
to arrive was the " Peruvian," commanded by Captain 
Salmon, who claimed cousinship with my friend 
Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon.^- He was a highly-cul- 
tured man and a good German scholar, and seemed 
to be a great favourite with the one thousand two 
hundred troops on board. The officers were ms^ni- 
ficent men, the very flower of the Austrian army, four 
thousand having volunteered when only six hundred 
were chosen. Their peculiar uniform, and the feather 
jauntily stuck in the cap, gave them a somewhat 
brigandish air. They were all in the highest spirits, 
little recking of the fate which was in store for them ! 
Amongst the privates, there were many titled Poles, 
who preferred this service to Siberia, which was said 
to be the alternative. 

I turned a telescope from our windows on to the 
ship. The men were swarming like bees all over the 
deck. Captain Salmon told me they never took their 
boots off, and that he had to send the carpenter round 
with hammer and chisel, to divest them of their spurs, 
which were ruining his decks. He introduced one of 
the officers to me as Captain " Waterproof" ; " I call 
him that," he said, " because he tells me he has never 
tasted water." 

I drove one day to San Roqu^ with Captain Salmon 
and two of the Austrlans, C^tptains Marlburgh and 
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Krickl, such handsome and charming men ; but I 
can't bear thinking of them ! Oh the pity of it ! I 
think his desertion of the brave Maximilian was the 
greatest blot on Louis Napoleon's reign. But how 
truly Nemesis overtook him in the loss, later on, of his 
own throne ! 

Christmas Eve was a noisy time with the Rock 
Scorpions, being the only night in the year when they 
are allowed out without passes. (The soldiers are all 
kept in their barracks in case of an ^meute.) 

The sun shone brightly on Christmas morning, and 
the air was soft and warm like a June day at home. 
The cathedral was decorated with bouquets of pink 
roses, and the wild white narcissus, which grows so 
luxuriantly on the Rock. The dining-room at the 
hotel was festooned with great bunches of oranges 
and lemons. The Christmas dinner was rather a 
failure ; no fish, no mincepies, and the plum pudding 
spoiled. The truth was that the cook had been out 
all night making a row with his brother Scorpions, and 
was scarcely fit for work after his debauch. 

The Governor of Gibraltar, Sir William Codrington, 
was very kind to us, and we used to enjoy lunching 
and dining with him and Lady Codrington at their 
residence, "The Convent." One day he gave me a 
mount ; and when riding over the Rock with him, he 
spoke of the immense value to us of that unique 
fortress at the entrance of the Mediterranean. " But," 
he added, "I feel afraid that if Gladstone has the 
chance, he will give it over to the Spaniards." He 
said this before the game of "scuttle" had been so 
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fully developed, as we have since had such reason to 
lament. 

I made many sketches of Gibraltar, and the views 
from the heights : the beautiful bay with Algeciras on 
the opposite side ; the range of the African moun- 
tains to the south, across the Gut ; and on the north, 
the " Queen of Spain's Chair." It was from this spot 
that the Spanish queen watched the celebrated siege 
of Gibraltar, and vowed she would never leave it till 
she saw the Spanish ensign floating from the be- 
les^uered height. When the storm of shot and shell, 
which rained with little or no effect upon the mighty 
fortress, was over, and the red-hot shot had penetrated 
the cork coverings of the Spanish batteries, and set 
them on fire, then was displayed the humane energy 
of our brave soldiers in saving their miserable enemies 
from death by fire or water. The poor queen saw all 
this from her exalted seat ; the siege was a tremendous 
failure — no hope now of the Spanish flag waving over 
Gibraltar. But General Elliot, with true chivalry, 
came to her rescue, and ordered the ensign to be run 
up for half an hour, and so Her Majesty was able to 
descend. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is so well known that I will 
not attempt to describe it here. I know only too well 
that the guns of those days are obsolete, and have 
been replaced by modem artillery, in the mounting of 
which my son exerted himself so much that he had a 
sunstroke, the effects of which proved fatal. 

As we could not find a house on the Rock to suit 
us, and Malaga also had failed us, we took our passage 
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to Malta on the P. and O. ss. " Delhi." This was, I 
believe, the first ship belonging to that company which 
was propelled by a screw. Arrived at Malta we took 
a house at Sliema, near the spot where Mr. Lascelles 
had set up his monster telescope, the next largest to 
that of Lord Rosse at Parsonstown. The speculum 
was four feet in diameter, and the length of focus 
between fifty and sixty feet I had taken with me 
a telescope made by myself, with a speculum of nine 
inches aperture, which was then considered large for 
an amateur ; but what was that in its light-grasping 
power compared to this monster ! How delighted I 
was to see the glories of the orbs of heaven through 
such an instrument; and especially that wonder of 
wonders, the great nebula in the Sword of Orion ! 

The governor of Malta at that time was General 
Sir Henry Storks, who was a great friend of my sister, 
Lady Alderson. He invited us to the palace, where 
one night there was a very grand ball. 

Not long after, finding that my dear wife's health 
was rapidly declining, it became necessary, after a 
two months' residence at Malta, to return home with 
all speed. Our dear one had expressed a wish that 
she might be spared to spend her last week in our 
own vicarage. This was literally fulfilled ; for we 
landed at Southampton from the " Ripon " on March 
22nd, 1865, and on the 29th of the same month she 
was taken from us. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ROMSEY ABBEY CHURCH 

The following chapter will be devoted to the descrip- 
tion of incursions into a province hitherto untouched 
by me. And in connection with this, namely, my 
share in the restoration of the Abbey Church at 
Romsey, I cannot forget the help given me by the 
dear old Lord Palmerston ; for to him is due a 
preliminary step, without which all that has since been 
done in that splendid Norman church could not have 
been attempted. 

There was a tradition that Romsey Abbey never 
had been, and never could be, warmed, and so it was 
deemed necessary to fill up all the arches of the choir 
and its aisles with hundreds of cartloads of bricks and 
all kinds of rubbish. Great was the outcry when I 
spoke of removing all this. But the dear old Lord 
knew better, and as the first step was necessarily some 
means of warming, he said he agreed with me that 
the tradition was humbug, and he not only advised 
me how to warm the church, but gave me forty 
pounds towards the expenses. 

The sexton of Romsey, Major by name, was a most 
intelligent man ; though of very little learning, he was 
a born archaeologist He used to tell me that in his 
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early days the arches of the church were so thickly 
covered up with plaster and whitewash that it was 
like a great chalk pit ; and how he first discovered 
the hidden zigzags and chevrons was by picking out 
the rubbish with a knife. He told me how indifferent 
the then vicar, the Rev. — Vaux was to these revela- 
tions, but he went on till the beauties of a complete 
arch were exposed to view. After a time the Hon. 
and Rev. Gerard Noel succeeded Mr. Vaux, and he 
was so struck with all he saw that he collected funds, 
and under Mr. Benjamin Ferry, then supposed to be 
the best architect for that style, the work olF restoration 
was begun. All the arches were cleared of their 
abominations, galleries were taken down, the high 
sloping pews were removed, and much of the stone- 
work was restored, or rather, I should say, renovated. 
For it was not done in the spirit of the old builders, 
but with all the abominations of modern tooling, and 
with stone which did not harmonize with the original. 
Though the nave was left open from end to end, the 
old galleries in the transepts were replaced by new 
ones even more objectionable, for they had not the 
plea of age to justify them, and they ought not to 
have been there at all. All this, and much more that 
was wrong, was done about the year 1845, besides the 
breaking up of a curious font of the thirteenth century, 
and replacing it by a brand new one in the worst 
possible taste. 

In the time of Mr. Vaux an old churchwarden died, 
and his remains were to be buried in the church. For 
this purpose a brick grave was made in the north 
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aisle of the nave. In digging for this, the workmen 
came, at the depth of six feet, upon a mass of very 
ancient concrete, which was no part of the foundations 
of the present church, and certainly could have had no 
relation to that of Edward the Elder, because his was 
entirely of wood. To get the grave deep enough it was 
necessary to dig through this obstruction, which was so 
exceedingly hard that pickaxes were broken in doing it 
Nothing but the concrete of the Romans could equal it 
in hardness, but at last the grave was excavated, when, 
below the solid mass, the men came upon a very ancient 
coffin of lead, roughly hammered into shape. In this 
rude receptacle was found the most perfect and ex- 
quisitely beautiful chevelure of a young girl, the lovely 
auburn hair in wavy masses in front, and a perfect 
plait behind, as glossy as it had been in life. Major 
took it to the vicar, who threw it into the coal-hole, 
from whence the former rescued it, and had it enclosed 
in a glass case ; but it was too late, the mischief was 
done, and its beauty gone for ever. The curious 
coffin was sold for old , lead. Now, when did this 
girl live, and die? Nothing but dust remained of 
bones or clothing, only a block of oak for the head 
to rest on, and the coffin was lying north and south. 
All things point to the conclusion that the burial 
took place during the Roman occupation, which ceased 
A.D. 426. 

Major seemed to have a presentiment that I should 
take up the work of restoration, and often asked me 
when I was going to begin ; but alas ! he was taken 
from us ere I commenced my labours. How delighted 
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he would have been to see the church as it is now I I 
had hopes of help from Lord Palmerston, but death 
deprived the country of the services of that true 
English statesman in the autumn of 1865, and I did 
little in the church for eighteen months, beyond re- 
moving some enormous doors which shut off the choir 
aisles. They weighed more than a ton each, being 
eighteen feet high. And here I hope the present 
parishioners will not mind my alluding to the ob- 
struction I met with in all my early efforts, because 
the opponents were men of a previous generation ; 
and I am sure that if I had not been somewhat rash, 
many things now much admired would never have 
been done. Caution is a virtue ; but if after careful 
study, and consulting good authorities outside, your 
mind is made up, go ahead, in spite of warnings at 
home. But of course you must expect to suffer for 
your rashness in the matter of £ s. d. 

The first step was to put a new roof on the north 
transept, of which the old Norman gable was stand- 
ing, with a roof of very low pitch behind it This had 
been lowered by cutting off the decayed ends of the 
original rafters ; and when they were examined, and 
the mouldings and remnants of colour upon them, it 
was clearly seen that they were erected in the time of 
Richard III. A dispute, which lasted some time, 
arose about the kind of wood, t.e., whether they were 
of oak or sweet chestnut, and this led to an amusing 
incident An infallible timber merchant, who had 
never made a mistake, came over from Salisbury — A^d 
tell you what wood it was I So I set a trap for him. 
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I showed him various logs lying in the churchyard, 
some of which he pronounced to be of one kind, and 
some of the other. I then took him to a short bit 
with the end laid bare, so that he might see the inside ; 
this he carefully examined, and declared to be oaky so 
I begged him to mark it that he might know it again. 
I presently showed him another short bit. After due 
consideration he said, " Ah ! that is chestnut ^ and no 
mistake." So I had the two pieces fitted together, 
and convinced him that for once he was in error ; for 
they were one and the same rafter, which I had 
caused to be sawn in two. 

The new roof was designed by Mr. Ferry, and the 
work well done by the late Mr. George Wheeler of 
Romsey, The span of this roof is thirty-four feet, and 
the principals are large semicircular arches, one foot in 
depth and ten inches wide. In the usual way these 
would be cut out of the solid, in short lengths, and 
joined together, which is expensive, involving great 
waste of timber, and very much labour. So I resolved 
to make them as I do the gunwales and timbers of my 
boats, viz., by bending twelve one-inch planks, one 
over another, and riveting them together. The 
planks being of varying widths to suit the proper 
section, very little work was needed to mould them 
to the required form. At the intersections of these 
carved principals with the purlins are large gilt 
bosses, ornamented with leaves all different ; all these 
and all the gilt paterae on the cornices are the work of 
my own hands. This roof has been standing thirty- 
one years, and is still in good condition. And to 
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prove its economy I need only say, that in the follow- 
ing year the Ecclesiastical Commissioners yielded to 
my request that they should put a new roof on the 
chancel. In vain I begged their architect, Mr. Christian, 
to make the principals my way ; but no, it was not 
"Chinese." The two roofs were exactly the same 
area, and his cost rather more than double what 
mine did. 

Up to this time nothing had been done on the floor 
of the chancel : several very high-backed pews, with 
curtains round, still remained. In the largest of these 
dear old Lord Palmerstoit had, until recently, sat (and 
I must say that however long-winded my discourses 
were, I never saw him asleep). 

This was a good time to clear away the masses of 
rubbish, with which all the arches of that part were 
filled ; and I had the satisfaction of removing several 
hundreds of cartloads of bricks, concrete, etc., from 
fourteen gfreat bays. 

I cannot resist mentioning one or two of the adverse 
criticisms expressed by some of the parishioners re- 
garding my operations. When I was about to begin 
opening the singularly beautiful arches of the tri- 
forium, one of the churchwardens said, " Mr. Vicar, 
don't do that, you won't get any more light into the 
church ! " He was astonished when I told him that I 
didn't want light, I preferred the dark. An antiquated 
Cambridge Don gravely remonstrated with me for 
opening the lower arches, averring that I should make 
the chancel ^look like a four-post bedstead, A dear 
old lady hoped I should not interfere with the pews 
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and galleries, as they were "part of the original 
structure." 

But when the lower arches to the east of the altar 
were opened there came a difficulty which dismayed 
Mr. Christian. The two corresponding windows on 
the east side of the retro-choir were now exposed to 
view with their heads cut off. These windows had 
been originally at the east side of the beautiful Ladye 
Chapelle^ built in 130S, of course in the Early Decor- 
ated style. When, after the Reformation, that chapel 
was destroyed, these windows were inserted in the 
Norman archways which gave access through the 
retro-choir into the said chapel. Above their mullions 
each had a quatrefoil circle on either side, and a larger 
sixfoil crowned all. Those early Protestant church- 
wardens, whose only idea was to keep out wind and 
rain, had reset these beautiful windows so high up, 
that there was no room for the sixfoil circles in the 
old archways. 

I remember well the despair of the architect, when, 
after applying to the Commissioners for a grant to 
make new windows, a refusal came on the ground of 
expense. I then told him I would lower the windows 
en masse, glass and all, till there was room to add their 
upper portions. As each weighed at least- a ton 
it required a good deal of scheming to cut them clear 
of the adjoining stonework and keep them vertical all 
the time of their descent, standing during the process 
like books on end. In doing this I would not let 
anyone but four ^iiskilled labourers into the church ; 
I told them I did not hire them to think^ but only to 
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act. It would take too long to tell how this was 
managed ; but having made all my arrangements, 
and especially provided four powerful screws of two- 
inch round iron, with nuts, all the labourers, keeping 
silence and taking the time from me, synchronously 
turned the nuts : and after the words " one, two, 
three " for more than three hours, each window came 
down without the least sound, and was secured to the 
masonry. The new sixfoils harmonize so perfectly 
that they cannot be now distinguished from those of 
the thirteenth century ; and no one would believe that 
the windows ever had been moved. Mr. Christian 
congratulated me upon my success, and so did the 
townspeople, but the bets had been three to one 
against me. But here I must not omit to mention 
one who took a great interest in my venture, and 
himself supplied the funds necessary for carrying it 
out. This was my very dear friend, the Right 
Honourable W. F. Cowper, afterwards Lord Mount 
Temple, who, with his lovely and most lovable wife, 
came to reside at Broadlands shortly afterwards. 

If I tell of another work of that time, it is in the 
hope that the experience gained may be useful to 
others. The sanctuary had, in Mr. Noel's time, been 
paved with expensive encaustic tiles, covering an area 
of thirty-two feet by fourteen feet. In the restoration 
of the chancel it became necessary to take up this 
pavement, and relay it. The contractor came, took 
up one tile and broke it, likewise a second. This 
ended with a demand for ;£'i40 for new tiles. Then 
it struck me that though tiles could not be taken up. 
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they might be broken down en masse by undermining 
and softening the cement along the joints. This plan 
succeeded perfectly. Long lines were cleared out 
below, and each overhanging portion was broken off 
by the weight of two men ; then, divided into con- 
venient lengths, numbered and carried away. When 
the alterations were finished, and the floor relaid, the 
large masses of tiling were replaced and joined. The 
total expense of taking up and relaying was 38^., as 
against the ;£^I40 demanded by the contractor. 

That same year two memorials were erected in 
Romsey to the memory of Lord Palmerston. One 
was the bronze statue which stands in the Market 
Place ; the other was the stained glass which fills the 
beautiful Early English windows at the west end of 
the church. These are three great lancets forty feet 
high. But I regret to add that the glass is the worst 
I have ever seen by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, though 

it cost us ;£'l,200. 

On the day of the inauguration, I resolved to 
imitate on a small scale what I had often seen in the 
illumination of S. Peter's at Rome. I made several 
hundreds of little lamps, with which I traced out all 
the lines of architecture of the west front up to the 
cross, a distance of nearly a hundred feet. Instead of 
the iron chafing dishes of tallow and resin, I put cases 
of red fire at a distance of a few feet. These of course 
were connected by port-fires, so as to light at the 
same moment Then I determined upon a new 
thing ; and I believe that was the only occasion when 
stained glass was seen from the outside of a church. 

M 
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I erected in the west end of the nave a tall tripod, 
with a sheet of iron on the top, which carried seven 
pounds of magnesium. 

The first illumination was that of the tracery lamps ; 
at the first stroke of nine, the red fire outside, and the 
magnesium in the nave, were lighted simultaneously. 
The colours and all the details of the windows were 
well seen from the top of Green Hill, half a mile 
distant; and the effect was much admired by the 
members of Lord Palmerston's ministry, most of 
whom had come down for the inauguration of the 
memorials. 

When the high sloping pews were removed by Mr. 
Noel, they were replaced by others, which, though 
somewhat lower, were provided with those hateful 
locks, which led their occupants to treat them as 
private property. In fact, they were bought and 
sold. And a very worthy draper had six, which he 
let out at yearly rentals, all unconscious of any wrong- 
doing. Against this vile practice I hammered and 
preached for many years. But the more I inveighed 
against them, the greater seemed to be the opposition. 
The pews entirely blocked the nave, in which there 
was no central passage, and the new galleries choked 
up both ends of the transept A fine new organ had 
been put up in the north gallery, and this added to 
my difficulty. The black gown was still in use ; the 
singers were by the organ ; and to put them in 
surplices, with seats in the choir, was opposed tooth 
and nail. But by degrees people were persuaded that 
the south gallery could be dispensed with ; and my 
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joy was great in having it knocked down, not only 
on account of the clearance, but because many 
became of opinion that the other ought to go also. 

But before this could be accomplished there were 
other things that wanted altering. All the pews were 
swept out of the chancel, and chairs put in their place. 
I succeeded in getting the men and boys of the choir 
down from the gallery, but it was not till 1870 that I 
got them into surplices. Then it became manifest 
that to have the organ so far away was all wrong. 

But it was not till after the death of the good Lord 
Mount Temple, and the raising a memorial to him, 
that the moment to act arrived. Enough money was 
subscribed to insert the most beautiful glass by Sir E. 
Bume-Jones in the two magnificent early decorated 
windows at the east end over the altar ; and besides this, 
to remove and enlarge the organ and take away the 
only remaining gallery. A flood of light seemed to 
beam upon the people ; they resolved to give up their 
pet pews, and instead to have chairs not only in the 
nave, but everywhere. Thus many of my long 
cherished hopes were realized. 

But there was still more to be done. There were no 
choir-stalls, even when the organ, greatly improved, 
was brought down ; there was no screen, no chancel 
step, and as for the pulpit, it was so horrible that on 
two separate occasions I had it cut down, destroying 
the reading desk and clerk's pew. 

One day, meditating on further progress, I suddenly 
remembered that in the first year of my incumbency 
I had seen, far away under one of the old roofs, some 
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ancient oak carvings of heads in trefoils with a 
curious cresting above. I had them cleared of the 
dust which covered them, and not being so ignorant 
as I once was of the peculiarities of ecclesiastical 
types^ I found that they belonged to the age of 
^perpendicular" architecture. Moreover, the total 
length exactly corresponded with the width of the 
north transept, which was divided from the body of 
the building and made part of the parish church by 
order of Bishop William of Wykeham, dated 17th 
May, A.D. 1372. All archaeologists agree that these 
heads with their settings and cresting formed the top 
of the wooden screen by which the division was 
effected. And now they surmount a very pretty 
carved oak screen, placed at the step of the chancel as 
a memorial to my dear wife. This was made after a 
design by the clever architect, Mr. Purday. But 
before erecting the screen the heads and cresting gave 
me the key to the making of the choir stalls. Again 
I got a good design from Mr. Purday, and then I 
turned a room in our boat factory into a workshop for 
carving in oak. Instead of making grotesque and 
non-historical heads, I got photographs and prints of 
all kings, queens, bishops and abbesses in any way 
connected with this celebrated abbey ; and there are 
their effigies now carved in oak, from that of the 
Great Alfred down to our dear Queen Victoria — all 
were done in that room by the help of a clever wood- 
carver named Cowell. Then came the turn of the 
screen already mentioned, and lastly a very beautiful 
oak pulpit. The figures of the four evangelists are by 
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that excellent artist in wood and stone, Mr. Harry 
Hems of Exeter, but the joinery work of this, like all 
the rest, was done by two very clever joiners in the 
employment of the present Mr. George Wheeler, by 
name Mitchell and Offer. The pulpit commemo- 
rates my dear friend and sometime churchwarden, 
R. G. Linzee, Esq., and was placed there by the 
request of his widow. All these works are very much 
admired ; but should anyone care to see a bit of my 
own handiwork, it will be found on the high altar. 

I must refrain from describing all the other things 
undertaken by myself, in the endeavour to bring the 
church up to something like its former beauty. Much 
still remains to be done, but my dear friend and suc- 
cessor, the Rev. J. Cooke- Yarborough, takes a great 
interest in the work, and we confidently hope that suc- 
cess may attend his efforts in the future. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SECOND INNINGS 

Now I think it is time to tell of my second innings* 
with collapsible boats, which had been buried, but not 
dead, for more than eighteen years. From this long 
slumber they were roused in an unexpected way. 

In April, 1873, I received a letter from Mr. Samuel 
Plimsoll, the sailors' friend, in which he told me that 
he remembered me nearly twenty years before, and 
the shameful treatment I had endured. He added 
that it was my duty to God and man to begin again ; 
that the world was not ready for me before, but that 
it was now. I could not resist this appeal, so I set to 
work without delay. I engaged six carpenters and 
as many shoemakers ; for the regular boat builders 
are utterly useless for this work, having so much to 
unlearn before they can begin. Then I ran up a shed 
about one hundred feet long on my glebe. In this 
was placed a circular saw and a portable engine to 
drive it, and the work began. My first orders were 
from the Admiralty, and during the twenty-five years 
which have elapsed since then, we have hardly been 
without work for the government : so true is it that 
tempora mutantur et nos mutamur. 

It began in this way. A few months after starting, 
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my invention became known to Admiral Sir W. 
Mends, the Director of Transports. He came down, 
saw, and was conquered ; in brief, before the year 
ended, I had orders for ;f 15,000 worth of large boats 
for the Indian troopships. Some of these were much 
too big, being capable of carrying two hundred and 
fifty men ; and the more convenient size of twenty- 
eight by eight feet, to carry seventy-five men, was 
fixed upon. From four to six of this size have been 
on board every ship that carries British soldiers ever 
since that first order, except indeed some of the lai^e 
transports, hired from the P. and O. Ca, which have 
them thirty-two by nine feet ; these last will carry one 
hundred and fifty men with a good freeboard. My 
boats are now so well known that it would be super- 
fluous to describe them. 

One of the largest hitherto built was for the cable 
ship " Faraday." It was made to lay the shore end of 
the cable at Portland in the State of Maine, and as 
this was as thick as a man's arm, and weighed a 
hundred pounds to the yard, it required a very wide 
boat to coil it in. The dimensions were, therefore, 
thirty-six by fifteen feet, collapsing into two feet. 
The life of this boat was short but glorious. About 
fifteen tons of the cable were coiled on the bottom 
boards, and payed out as the beach was neared. 
Then all hands were wanted to get this ponderous, 
serpentine mass up the cliff. A considerable length 
of the cable remained in the boat, which was left with- 
out a keeper. When they returned, the tide had left 
her high and dry on the beach, so they all went back 
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to the ship, intending to fetch her with the next 
morning's tide; but in the night an on-shore gale 
sprang up, and as the position was dangerous they 
put to sea. When the gale ceased and they returned 
to fetch the poor boat, they found her deeply buried 
in shingle, and only the spare length of cable could be 
extricated. Thus she did her duty, died, and was 
buried 

A great many of the chief lines of ocean steamers 
have adopted the invention, and still use it Of course 
many modifications of the same principle have been 
made for purposes of exploration and for pleasure ; 
of the former, some of the first were eight boats for 
the lamented General Gordon at Khartoum. Several 
were made for Sir G. Nares, R.N. on his Polar ex- 
pedition; two also went with Mr. Selous on the 
Zambesi, where he used them for nine years, and when 
I met that charming fellow in South Africa, he told 
me how useful they had been. 

This principle is extensively applied to military 
purposes, but owing to the proverbial slowness of the 
Committee of Royal Engineers at Chatham, though 
highly approved by other officers of that service, 
foreign nations are far in advance of us. 

Fourteen years ago I constructed collapsible pon- 
toons for military bridges, which have proved emin- 
ently successful ; they shut into ten inches, though 
when open they are five feet wide. I threw a bridge 
of these five-ton pontoons across the Thames at 
Runnymede, to the satisfaction of the officers who 
saw it ; but they said its adoption entirely depended 
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upon their chief, Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke, R.E. A 
day was appointed for him to meet me at Chatham, 
and to inspect the pontoons which were afloat He 
came and would scarcely even look at them, but said, 
" your pontoons are made of canvas ; canvas will 
crack/' In vain I assured him that such was not the 
case when saturated with our flexible composition ; 
in vain I called his attention to a foot-bridge of 
fourteen small boats, all of which had been used in 
the Zulu war, and in the campaign against Arabi ; all 
the reply I could get was " Canvas will crack, I tell 
you." Soon after this the Prussians heard of it, and 
gave us a preliminary order ; after which we built 
two hundred and thirty five-ton pontoons for their 
armies, to which they have since added more. These 
are made in three sections for convenience of carriage, 
whereas at first I made them in two pieces. The 
Austrians and Dutch, besides many others, have given 
us many orders. Probably when all other nations 
have adopted them, the Royal Engineers committee 
will look up. But I am tired of recounting the re- 
bufls I have had in this line, and will only say that 
they are far outnumbered by my successes in other 
quarters, both naval and military. We have lately 
made hundreds of boats for the torpedo destroyers of 
our own and other navies ; these are generally twenty 
feet by five feet, and carry twenty-five men. 

I may remark, that though I began my second 
innings with the boats quite alone, the business was 
after a few years converted into a limited liability 
company. Now a company is a bad thing for de- 
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veloping an invention ; what is everybody's business 
is nobody's business, as I soon found, and that I must 
still work hard if I wanted the thing to succeed. We 
had for our chairman my excellent and lamented 
friend, Lord Dunsany ; and the other three directors 
were Captain Price, R.N., M.P., — Tait, Esq., and 
myself I was foolish enough to think it would help 
us to have on the board a member of each of the 
Houses of Parliament, but I soon found that their 
very position prevented them from using their in- 
fluence. All the engineering or mechanical part of 
the work falls on me, as well as the modifications and 
adaptations to a great variety of purposes. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SS. "SPARTAN'S" MAIDEN TRIP 

I WILL now give a few extracts from my private log 
of the SS. " Spartan " years ago, which contains many 
notices of the boats and other inventions. The 
"Spartan," belonging to the Union Company, was 
on her maiden trip. She was one of the first pas- 
senger ships to carry my boats, of which four were on 
board, viz., one twenty-six-foot galley, one twenty-two- 
foot boat, and two dinghies, of fourteen feet and ten 
feet respectively. My clinometer and roll indicator 
were also fitted. 

"November i8th, 1881. Left Netley yesterday at 
3.30 p.m. Made a fine run of ten and a half hours to 
Plymouth. Sat chatting in the captain's cabin last 
night with him and a Mr. Curwen, a very interesting 
man and world-over traveller ; the latter told me of 
a most wonderful lion hunter, who had been nine 
years on the Zambesi, and brought home a mag- 
nificent collection of skins, tusks, etc. 

"November 19th. Weather looking rather un- 
pleasant. A very quiet, modest-looking young fellow 
addressed me, saying he had had two of my boats on 
the Zambesi for many years. * What name ? ' I 
asked ; to which he replied, * Selous.' * Then you 
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must be the very man we were talking of last night,* 
I said ; * I did not know you were on board ; you are 
the celebrated African Hon hunter.' *Well, I have 
been there some years/ was all he said. Strong wind, 
ship rolling heavily ; all passengers except Selous and 
myself more or less bad. 

" November 20th. Lumpy sea. I feel better than I 
have done for twelve months. Made friends with the 
chefde cuisine^ a jolly Frenchman, who hasn't a word 
of English. Passed out of the Bay, but the rolling of 
the ship causes great destruction of crockery ; plates 
and dishes jumping out of the fiddles. Passengers 
complain of being tossed out of their bunks. My 
indicator shows a mean of thirty degrees each way, 
some lurches thirty-six degrees. 

" November 21st Had evening service last night ; 
Legg, of Stellenbossh, read prayers, and I preached. 
* Spartan ' rolls more than she ought ; captain evi- 
dently not satisfied with her as to speed or stability. 
Smoked with Thim, the chief officer, in his cabin ; a 
very nice fellow, as are all the rest One of them, 
— Turner, was saved from the * Teuton ' ; they are 
all very good to me. They are charmed with my 
roll indicator, though it does tell tales of the ship's 
behaviour. Sea beautiful, apparently smooth, still 
the ship rolls like a barrel. 

*' November 22nd. Strong wind in the night My 
aftermost boat struck by the sea several times, but 
being frapped to against, or rather below, the nettings, 
no harm done beyond smashing the bailers. Got her 
lifted higher this morning. Selous showed me the 
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first copy of his new book, * Wild Sports in Africa/ 
Ship's run : two hundred and ninety miles^ doing 
better. 

" November 23rd. Ship rolling very heavily. Passed 
' Asiatic ' homeward bound. Porto Santo, a few miles 
on starboard bow. At 3 p.m. abreast of this island, 
a cluster of sharp volcanic peaks, Madeira, forty 
miles. Before sunset saw prismatic parhelion,^ colours 
like rainbow, but reversed. Anchored at Funchal 
about 7 p.m. Ship invaded by sellers of wares of all 
kinds, chairs, baskets, fruit, flowers, birds, etc. 

" At eight went ashore. There is always a surf on 
the beach; for landing, the boats are turned and 
backed in on the top of a wave. Then a man rushes 
into the water, and makes fast a strong rope, by which 
a yoke of oxen haul the boat up. Got on board again 
about ten. Found the ladies all bai^aining for needle- 
work, etc. Took in two hundred and fifty tons of 
coal. Got under weigh again at i a.m. Ship be- 
having better. Very good singing this afternoon. I 
played Haydn's * Letter V.' with Mrs. Grant, Mrs. de 
Waal, and young Miss Grant Miss Grant is a very 
nice girl of fourteen, but her sister Beatrice promises 
to be a better violinist. The * Braga ' serenade, with 
violin obligato, went very well, the voice part being 
taken by Mrs. Monteiro, a very remarkable woman. 
She is the widow of a Portuguese entomolc^ist, and 
with him she spent three years in the woods at 
Delagoa Bay. Being left very poor, she has taken 
a commission from the Museum of Natural History 
at Lisbon, to return to the same wild spot for the 
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quite a galaxy of musical talent, some very good 
voices ; Mrs. Monteiro, an excellent contralto, Mr. 
Raphael, a very fine tenor, four violinists, two flute 
players, a harpist, and two good pianists. There is 
also a capital bagpiper in the second class. We have 
matins every day at 10 a.m. ; I read the prayers, and 
Legg the lessons. Several pretty little birds, blown 
out to sea from the African coast, have taken refuge 
on board ; they are very sociable and hop about 
amongst us. Evidently they mean going to the Cape 
with us ; they could not do better, there is plenty to 
eat All sail set. Ship heeling six degrees. My 
clinometer much lauded. The Grants are a very nice 
family, nine children, all on board. Mr. Grant is 
Cetewayo's adviser. 

" November 28th. Beautiful weather, sea like molten 
glass, lovely indigo colour. Long gentle swell, in 
which the ship rolls pleasantly. Birthday of Mrs. 
Atkinson, the captain's sister ; a grand cake made for 
the occasion, and all herparticular friends invited to tea. 
At 3 p.m. a bolt in the engines broke ; stopped three 
hours for repairs, laL 5.30. Thim came to me to get 
the ten-feet dinghy for a row round the ship ; all 
hands wanted in the engine room, so we had to lower 
it ourselves. Got out Jacob's ladder, and went down 
together with a young bridegroom, despite the tears 
and entreaties of his bride, who looks old enough to 
be his mother. All the passengers watching us as we 
rowed away, soon set up a cry, and made signs to us 
to come back, and then we discovered that we were in 
the midst of a shoal of sharks. One of these gentry. 
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longer than the boat, came to inspect the first 
** Berthon " he had seen ; he rubbed his back against 
it, and when Thim prodded him with a scull, he rolled 
his pretty eyes as if he would say, ' I should like to 
make a closer acquaintance with you.' With our 
finny escort we rowed round the ship two or three 
times, and then went on board again to Mrs. Atkin- 
son's party. 

^ Whilst this was progressing the captain came and 
whispered to me that whilst we were amongst the 
sharks one of the crew had fallen dead, but he b^ged 
me not to mention it 

" November 29th. This morning, at break of day, 
my steward knocked at my door, saying all was ready, 
and the captain wanted me on deck. I hurried on 
surplice and stole over the least possible amount of 
clothing, and found all the officers and crew on deck, 
with the body of the poor man, stitched up in canvas, 
l}dng on a grating, with old firebars at his feet. No 
passengers were present, which I thought a mistake, 
for a funeral at sea is a peculiarly solemn and im- 
pressive scene. The engines suddenly stopped, a 
dead silence, the measured heaving of the ship, in the 
gloaming of a tropical dawn, the mournful tolling of 
the bell, all combined to make a sad, enduring im- 
pression on the memory. I read the solemn service, 
and when I came to the words, * we therefore commit 
his body to the deep,' four sailors reverently lifted the 
grating to the rail, and, with a mournful plunge, the 
poor fellow was launched into the deep, there to rest 
' till the sea shall give up her dead.' 
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" At breakfast I asked the captain's leave to speak 
to the passengers, to which he assented. I then 
told them that the man we had buried that morning 
had been a master-baker in Southampton, but failing 
in business, he had come on board as plate-washer 
at ten shillings a week, and that he had left a wife 
and children who were dependent on his poor pay. 
Then the captain told me to take a plate round to all 
the tables. In a few minutes a sum of forty-one pounds 
was collected ; this included the thirty shillings I had 
won in the ship's lottery, which I was glad to get rid 
of, being averse to gambling. 

"November 30th. Crossed the line yesterday at 

1 1 a.m. ; got into the S.E. Trades. Good-bye to all 

hopes of a quick passage : shall not do it in less than 

twenty-two days. 

« « • « # 

"December 5. I begin to think the tropics are 
cold ; we are now five degrees from the tropic of 
Capricorn, and it is cold enough on the hurricane deck 
for a great coat All things delightful ; great fun at 
times. I suppose my heterogeneous capacities as 
captain's friend, honorary chaplain, boat builder, 
nautical instrument maker, story teller, etc., give me 
a special advantage. I only know I am kindly 
treated by everyone, including the dear dogs, of which 
there are eleven in the fo'castle. These almost devour 
me when I go to talk with them. There are two 
magnificent collies, one of which takes my arm in his 
mouth in gratitude for a little attention. They have 
plenty to eat, but that does not compensate for the 

N 
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loss of human sympathy. Poor ' Spartan ' is a slow 
ship, burning sixty-five tons of coals a day, she logs 
eleven and a half to twelve when she ought to be 
going fourteen. Last night I fetched the Scotch 
piper aft to play to the company. I've no doubt the 
music was 'vera grand/ but the groaning of the 
drone was awful, and he was voted a nuisance ; but 
the canny Scot was not going to move on so easily, 
and would not cease till eleven shillings had been 
collected for him. 

^ December 6th. Engines broke down again. Sun 
at noon, exactly vertical, no shadows of masts or any- 
thing upright ; one stands upon one's own. In order 
to test the effect of heat upon the waterproofed canvas 
of my boats, I had placed the fourteen-feet dinghy 
over the stokehold hatch, that she might have the 
benefit of the sun above and the hot air below. Very 
black with dust and soot Had her washed, then 
stepped the mast and bowsprit, and set the sails ; all 

much admired. 

« « « • « 

"December loth, 3 p.m. The splendid weather 
favoured us till we reached Capetown on the 9th. 
There was nothing to record but another break down. 
We stopped two hours, then Thim and I and a few 
others had a row in my galley. We took the captain to 
see his ship. The scenery off Capetown is magnificent 
The Table Mountain is much grander than I had any 
idea of, with its fine outlines of short peaks. Yester- 
day I drove with Mrs. Atkinson and the boys to 
Wyneberg, and called on some friends, with whom we 
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lunched. The drive of eight miles is glorious ; dense 
pine forests and shady roads ; the sparkling waters of 
Table Bay on the left, the g^eat mountain cluster on 
the right, and the serrated range of the Hottentot 
mountains in front, all combine to form a magnificent 
panorama. Only time for two sketches in colours, and 
a few in pencil. 

" December nth. Advised to go to Delagoa Bay. 
I have turned over to the * African,' Captain Crutchley. 
Got small boats on board, left the others in the 
'Spartan.' This is an old ship, much smaller and 
very slow ; quite full of passengers, mostly our friends 
from the other ship, going on to Natal. Being 
Sunday I announced service for 7.45 p.m. We are 
now near the rock on which the * Kaffir ' was wrecked. 
To-morrow we shall pass over the spot where that 
awful disaster occurred in which the * Teuton ' sank 
so suddenly, drowning about two hundred and sixty 
people. What an error of judgment was that ! The 
water was smooth, and the captain felt so sure of 
returning safely to Capetown, although the fore com- 
partment was full of water, that he would not lower a 
single boat (there were plenty on board, only one of 
mine, but that one would have carried eighty people). 
Suddenly the bulkhead gave way, and in a few 
minutes all was over. All the boats were carried 
down with the ship except one lifeboat, which broke 
adrift and rose bottom upwards — in this Turner with 
another officer and two men were saved. It was 
stated in the Cape * Argus ' that the * thing called the 
Berthon boat left the ship full of passengers, but the 
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wretched thing went down, drowning them all.' I 
knew this was false, and Turner himself told me that 
the boat was never opened, and that, being attached 
to the ship, it went down with her, collapsed. I mean 
to have it out with that editor on my return. 

"'African,' December 12th. Quite a large con- 
gregation last night, and very attentive. I always fall 
on my feet, or I should say I fall in with pleasant 
people, and no end of attention. I came on board 
with little or no hope of a berth, but the captain not only 
appointed me seat No. i at his table, but gave me his 
own cabin all to myself. After agreeable conversation 
with nice people, I went at 11.30 to turn in. The 
light being very dim, I could hardly see the bunk, 
and came plump upon a great warm object, which 
proved to be the captain's enormous bull mastiff * Joe,' 
who had taken possession before me. However, he re- 
signed his birth very politely, and did not leave any 
company behind. 

•* Our great contralto and entomologist, Mrs. Mon- 
teiro, is a very pronounced spiritualist ; she converses 
with spirits, and ascribes everything to their agency. 
Recent events have fortified her in this belief. As I 
have already said, she often lamented being obliged 
to leave her dog at home. This morning, she was 
walking on deck with Captain Crutchley and myself, 
when suddenly there appeared near the foremast a 
very fine dog. The quartermaster had not seen him 
before, nor had any of the crew. He might have 
dropped from the clouds, for we had touched nowhere 
since leaving Capetown. As we went up to the dog 
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he wagged his tail to Mrs. Monteiro, as if to say 
' Come on board, mum.' How did he get here ? If he 
is a stowaway, what was his object? How did he 
live, he looks fat and well ? These questions did not 
trouble the lady, for the answer to her was quite 
satisfactory — the spirits had sent him ; and so he 
became henceforth her property, to their mutual satis- 
faction. 

'^ At 2 p.m. we anchored at Mossel Bay settlement, 
a horrid forsaken place. 

** This is like a very jolly yachting party, a dozen 
or two of us all on good terms. 

" December 1 3th. Algoa Bay. 2.30 p.m. Arrived 
here at 11. Holland helped me to lower boat, and 
with one passenger we made sail and went ashore. 
Port Elizabeth is a very handsome, rising town, with 
fine buildings. We called on several friends and came 
back to the pier. About one hundred and fifty natives 
are expected on board ; all the saloon berths are full, 
so I remain in the skipper's cabin. 

" December 14th. Anchored for two hours at East 
London. This seems a more civilized place. There 
are two towns, one on the shore to the southward of 
the Buffalo river, the other on rising ground to the 
north, which slopes down to the river inland. Sixty 
natives were landed, and more taken on board, who 
amused us with their dancing. 

"December isth. We are about fifty miles from 
Durban, where we shall have to say * good-bye' to 
many friends. Mrs. Monteiro is delighted with her 
dog, and he seems equally pleased with his mistress. 
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He IS evidently an educated dog, for he b^^, shakes 
hands, and catches biscuit from his nose. 

"The coast is very pretty and well wooded, but 
there are no signs of cultivation, as they are all Crown 
lands, peopled by natives who never cultivate, and 
there are no sigpis of life. We are expecting Sir 
Evelyn Wood to go with us to Delagoa Bay, on his 
way home up the east coast ; I hope he will come. I 
wish Gladstone could hear what is said and thought 
about him by everybody in these parts. 

'* December i6, Natal. Much amusement this 
morning in hoisting out the passengers into the tugs 
in great baskets. The ship was at anchor, rolling 
heavily, about a mile from the bar, on which a dangerous 
sea is always breaking. The tugs often have to go in 
with hatches battened down. At lo a.m. I got into 
the basket with two others. All the Grants in the same 
tug. Arrived on shore, we found a lovely land-locked 
sheet of water about a mile wide, with many ships 
and small steamers. It is a fine place for boat sail* 
ing, but they never venture outside, for even if they 
got over the horrid bar, a sudden wind might come 
and blow them out to sea, never to be heard of again. 
I soon got volunteers to sail with me to-morrow in my 
boat, which is to be brought in on board the tug 

* Union,' with a screw at each end. 

" Went by tram to the town. On returning to the 
quay, found the * Union * had just started for the 

* African.' Fortunately Mr. De Waal's private tug 
was just going out to another ship, so he ordered the 
master to put me on board mine, on to which I 
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climbed by means of a Jacob's ladder. Our dinner 
party was reduced to the skipper and his officers, 
Mrs. MonteirOy and myself. The dog seemed pleased 
with the collar I had bought for him. This is a most 
dangerous anchorage for sailing vessels, which have no 
power to put to sea against the sudden storms, and 
numbers of them have left their bones on the surf- 
beaten beach. Steamers lie here, like us now, with 
steam up, ready to haul off clear of the land at any 
moment 

" On Saturday there was so much sea that the tugs 
could not get out, so we had to stay on board all day, 
the ship rolling very deep. On Sunday morning, 
however, I managed to get ashore soon after 7 a.m. 
As there was no conveyance to the town till 10.30, I 
breakfasted at the Alexandra Hotel. I got to 
Durban in time for morning service, after which I 
went to the De Waal's. Theirs is a charming one- 
storied house, with a broad verandah running all round. 
We dined at 6 p.m., then to church, and afterwards to 
supper at Dr. Gordon's, where we met many officers 
of the homeward bound troops. Sat smoking on the 
verandah till nearly midnight, extremely cold, though 
it is the height of a tropical summer. Slept well, 
next morning breakfasted on boiled mealies, an egg, 
and a whole pine. Nothing can exceed the kindness 
of my host and hostess. Mrs. De Waal is a charming 
woman, very unlike our ideas of Dutch ; she is nearly 
six feet high, but so elegant and graceful, that she 
does not seem too tall. There are few or no female 
servants, but service is well done by Kaffir boys 
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(Zulus). They wait well at table, with naked legs 
and feet, only one light garment nearly down to the 
knees ; arms bare. They nurse the children and carry 
the babies. Wherever I go, I hear the same account of 
efforts to Christianize the Kaffirs ; the effect is to root 
out all their native virtues, which are many, and make 
them unmitigated rascals. No one will take a boy 
from a mission station, as they can never be trusted, 
whilst those who come direct from the kraals are 
honest and tractable. (This is how matters were 
described to me sixteen years ago ; I trust ere this 

they may have improved.) 

• « • « « 

" Friday, December 23rd, * African.' Here we are 
again in the old ship, having taken a cordial leave of 
the dear De Waals. We have two hundred and fifty 
Kaffirs now on board. To see them on the quay 
waiting to embark was a most curious sight, grouped 
in picturesque attitudes, in their motley dresses and 
unniresses. Each had a huge bundle of indescribables ; 
and when the whistle sounded, and every man took 
his load on his head, cooking-pots, gourd water-bottles, 
etc., etc., and filed on board, it was a true picture of 
form, light and shade, and colour. They soon swarmed 
all over the deck of the tug, so I took refuge on the 
bridge. We had also with us a Belgian lady of about 
fifty, and her niece, who spoke no English. There 
was a good deal of tossing over the bar, and heavy 
rolling when alongside the ' African.' The younger 
lady fainted, but I got her on board and laid her 
down, and she soon came to. I fancied the elder lady 
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was a spinster, and sitting next her at dinner, the 
following conversation ensued. 

" * Vous allez k Dels^oa Bay, madame ? ' 
" ' Oui, monsieur, je vais k Delagoa JBay.* 
" * Vous y restez longtemps, madame ? ' 
" * Non, monsieur, je n'y reste qu'un jour seulement' 
" * Mais quel est done Tobjet de votre voyage, 
madame ? ' 

« * J'y vais pour un mari^ monsieur.' 
" The fact is, she had come all this way to many 
her brother-in-law, which is lawful in the Portuguese 
colony of Delagoa Bay. The victim — father of the 
younger lady — came on board at daybreak, in the tug 
which brought Sir E. Wood and his staff. 

" Whilst writing this the captain comes up to tell 
me that one of the Kaffirs has just died. He asks 
my opinion as to reading the service over him. It is 
sad to think of him being pitched overboard like a 
dead sheep, but of course I have no power to give 
him Christian burial. 

" One of Sir E. Wood's staff, Major Eraser, is an 
old acquaintance of mine ; I have had much corre- 
spondence with him, and he has lunched with us at 
Romsey. He is a very nice man. I so often run up 
against old friends, and when I do not, I am happy 
enough to make new ones. 



" Got a faithful water-colour sketch of the mouth of 
the Tugela. Sir E. Wood thinks my boats ought to 
be much more used in the military service, and Major 
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Fraser, R.E., his A.D.C., who is returning to Chatham, 
means to agitate the subject again. 

" No one would believe we had two hundred and 
fifty Kaffirs (chiefly Amatongas) on board, they have 
been stowed away so quietly between decks forward. 
Now, however, they are swarming on deck again, 
ready to disembark. All have money and look for- 
ward to buying several wives apiece. The market 
price of an average wife is ten oxen. 

» • « • « 

" Almost everyone, both at home and out here, tried 
to persuade me not to go to Delagoa Bay. I am 
glad I did not follow their advice, for I enjoyed my 
visit there more than all the rest. The glorious 
colouring, and the tropical vegetation, dark green 
shrubs, and dense trees, the cocoanut palms dom- 
inating all, present ever varying pictures dear to a 
painter's heart The town is situated near a pro- 
montory of the richest sandstone, which glows in the 
most brilliant hues between the masses of overhang- 
ing foliage. 

'* There is a miserable fort, with eight or ten more 
miserable guns, and about eighty most miserable 
Portuguese soldiers. All Europeans suffer more or 
less from intermittent fever. I landed at lo a.m. with 
Mrs. Monteiro and the skipper. I made a sketch 
from the steps of the Agency whilst Mrs. Monteiro's 
things were going through the Custom House; but 
as she seemed likely to be detained many hours, I 
went alone in search of her house. I found the 
house (?), which is a wooden hut containing three 
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rooms and a kitchen on one floor, and surrounded 
by a verandah. All the windows were broken, and 
there was not a stick of any kind inside — a nice 
habitation for a lonely lady ! Hard by is a consider- 
able kraal or native village, consisting of about twenty 
huts. The more I see of these interesting Kaflirs the 
more I like them ; they are such jolly fellows, honest 
and truthful. If their faces are not what we call 
good-looking, they are certainly prepossessing with 
their bright eyes and merry laughter. The Kaffir 
clothed in civilized toggery is a mongrel beast, his 
winning ways gone and bad ones put on. But the 
Kaffir, of whatever tribe, in his natural condition is 
a being to be studied and admired. He is usually 
rather tall, very upright and agile. His well-rounded 
limbs, covered with smooth skin of a rich dark shade 
— he is seldom quite coal black — and set off by the 
bright cotton cloth round his loins, furnish admirable 
studies for the artist Here, too, one sees the native 
women, who very rarely appear at Durban. They 
are not wanting in elegance ; their dress (or undress) 
is like that of the men, only they wear their cloths 
higher under the arms. Both sexes have enormous 
holes in the lobes of their ears, in which they carry 
a snuff-box, or a pipe, or a roll of tobacco. All wear 
necklaces and bangles on arms and legs. As I was 
sketching, two jolly girls came up and began to talk ; 
all I could make out was ' t'bacca,' so I gave them a 
cigar, which they took modestly and with true native 
grace, then bounded away over the grass in high 
glee. I watched a couple of tall women in front of 
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one of their huts preparing dinner — mealies and 
beans. 

^ At 4 p.m., as Mrs. Monteiro had not appeared, I 
went in search of her, and met her half way with 
Stowaway, who seemed delighted to have a run on 
shore. We returned to the hut, and five Kaffir boys 
soon appearing with some of the luggage, we began 
to unpack. As a couch and an easy chair had 
been brought, also a piano, the appearance of things 
began to improve. But there was no food and no 
water till the boys' third trip, when they brought two 
small loaves and a few bottles of water. I was glad 
to have some, having been out for nine or ten hours 
without food or drink. Poor Stowaway, too, was very 
glad to have some bread and water. I verily believe 
the dog understood what kind of life he had to lead, 
and he surveyed his new home with evident satis- 
faction. 

" At 6 p.m. I thought it was time to go down. I 
was very sorry to leave Mrs. Monteiro all alone, with 
only her faithful dog and her revolver to protect her. 
But she was not mistaken in her confidence in the 
natives, for though I heard nothing of her next 
morning, I sceiv her through the telescope. She was 
standing at the door of her hut with the dog by her 
side, and waved her handkerchief as we steamed by. 
{Note. — ^The following year I received a letter from 
her saying she and the dog were getting on all right) 

*' I reached the Agency at 6.30, but all the boats 
were gone to the * Mina,* British India, just arrived. 
I feared I should have to pass the night on a chair, 
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for there is no inn. But at 8 p.m. the agent, Sigfnor 
da Costa, managed to get four Kaffirs to man a boat 
for me, just as he and his people were sitting down to 
dinner. They asked me to join them, but I preferred 
going on board. I was interested in seeing two little 
Kaffir girls laying the cloth. Each had one article 
of clothing, a highly variegated cotton shawl, in which 
red and yellow predominated, tied under the arms 
and reaching to the knees ; bead necklaces and head 
bands, the blue of which harmonized deliciously with 
the rich, warm, semi-transparent bronze of their well- 
rounded limbs. They moved about so quickly and 
silently, that I really think one might do worse for 
parlour-maids at home. In Natal they never employ 
girls, but judging from this little pair I think I should 
prefer them to boys. It was 8.30, and very dark, 
before the boat was ready for me, and then it could 
not come within twenty yards of the land, so I had to 
be carried by two Kaffirs. I got on board tired, and 
in want of food. Had some tea and cold ham, then 
joined a party in the captain's cabin, including Captain 
Livingstone of the B.I.S. * Mina,' very like the great 
man of that name in face, voice, and accent At 
ID a message came from the forecastle requesting 
permission to sing Christmas carols, which was granted. 
Poor fellows! had the ship been at sea with many 
passengers they would have had a good amount of 
• boxing.' As I was almost the only one, I was glad 
to give them a sovereign, for which they gave me 
cheers, and went forward again, singing *For he's 
a jolly good fellow,' etc 



\ 
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** Christmas Day. Turned out at 6 a.m. What a 
strange Christmas Day ! Boats of various nationalities 
alongside. Morning prayers all alone, for there seem 
to be no English passengers. Signor da Costa 
came off, and I gave him a whistle to take to Mrs. 
Monteiro. 

Weighed anchor in the afternoon. The day was 
very fine ; ship running down the coast at ten knots, 
keeping eight or ten miles from the land to profit by 
whatever current there may be. All sail set on fore- 
mast, a nice breeze under the awning, temperature 
only eighty-six degrees in the shade. Dinner at 
6.30 p.m. Goose instead of turkey, capital mincepies, 
and flaming pudding, rather incongruous with a day- 
light dinner under a blazing sun. But how sudden is 
the nightfall, with scarcely any twilight! The sun 
plunges vertically below the horizon, the stars come 
out at once, and it is night. The crescent of the new 
moon turned the wrong way, contrasted strangely 
with the lurid glow of a great bush fire far away in 
Zululand. A little further south, a bank of clouds 
illuminated by incessant flashes of lightning, betoken 
a great storm in that direction, probably somewhere 
in the north of Natal. 

But how shall I find words to describe what fol- 
lowed ! Captain Crutchley begged me to go on the 
bridge with him. The wind had been fair from the 
north-east all day, and very little sea. About 7.30 
the captain suddenly sung out, *clue up and stow 
foresail 1 down with the jib ! take in topsail, etc' 
The lubberly crew, none the better for their Christmas 
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cheer, were provokingly slow in making all snug, and 
the sails were not properly furled before the wind 
suddenly — literally in less than a minute — chopped 
round to the south-east right ahead, and the storm burst 
upon us with tremendous violence. A dark canopy 
of driving clouds closed over us ; but the darkness was 
but momentary, for until midnight a tropical thunder- 
storm raged in all the sublime majesty of its fury. 
The roaring of the tempest through the rigging, the 
plunging of the poor ship in the quickly rising sea, 
and the perfect cataract of rain, made me think 
of the Psalmist's words : ' They that go down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters, 
these men see the works of the Lord, and His wonders 
in the deep, etc' But far more splendidly glorious 
than all else was the almost blinding lightning, which 
played above and around the ship on every side, so 
that as I held on to the rail of the bridge, in my 
waterproof, I thought she could not escape being struck. 
The lightning did not come in flashes with intervals 
between ; it was more like a display of fireworks, let 
off on all sides, so that the light was continuous. 
Now and again pitchy darkness reigned for a few 
seconds ; and then appeared that curious phenomenon 
frequently seen, but seldom so strikingly as on this 
occasion, upon the end of every spar, the ends of all 
the yards, the trucks on the masts, and all along the 
top-gallant stay, a bright flame of electric light 
beamed out with a weird steadiness — ^the effect of the 
atmosphere highly charged with electricity. The 
whole formed a scene of awful grandeur that I would 
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not have missed. It was a real solemn enjoyment, in 
which a sense of profound admiration banished every 
thought of fear. At midnight we left the worst of the 
storm astern, but the sea was still getting up. 

December 26th. Came to an anchor at Point, 
about 3 p.m. Landed in the ' Union ' and took train 
to Durban, thence on to my kind friends the De 
Waals. If I had known these dear kind people all 
my life, and they owed me everything, they could not 
have been more good to me. I know hospitality is a 
colonial virtue, and I have met with many proofs of 
it; but these charming and highly accomplished 
Dutch crown all. 

» # ♦ * • 

" December 28th. Up at 5.30, a most brilliant sun- 
rise. Found my host and hostess with their children 
up and ready with coffee for me at 6.30. Bid them a 
sad farewell, and started on my way back to the 

* African.' Got on board in time for breakfast 

• ♦ • * # 

" December 30th. Reached Algoa Bay this morn- 
ing at two o'clock. Captain Draper came off from 
the ' Spartan,' and breakfasted with us. He gave a 
superlatively good account of the twenty-two feet 
boat, which had been in constant use. He said that 
on all points of sailing, whether on a wind or free, she 
was the very finest boat he had seen ; and would beat 
any boat in this ship or any other. He further said 
that he had sent her ashore for letters in a very heavy 
sea, when it was not saTe to lower common boats ; 
and that with two reefs down she had beat off against 
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half a gale of wind, in three tacks, making about one 
mile and a half to windward in one hour and a quarter, 
a feat which was beheld with amazement by the whole 
fleet of ships in the bay. I waited on board the 
• African ' for some hours, for the cargo boats to get 
away, and so give me a chance of hoisting out my 
fourteen-feet dinghy. But as fast as one lighter 
loaded with bales of cotton left, another took its 
place. At last I applied to Crutchley. He had the 
boat brought to the gangway, and opened on the top 
of the rail (the bulwarks of that ship do not open 
down to the deck) and then he said he would give 
her a good trial; so four hands, with a 'one, two, 
three,' launched her flying over the top rail into the 
sea, a fall of fourteen feet She took the water like 
a duck, and then Mr. Goodrick and I made sail 
for the * Spartan,' which we boarded in time for 

lunch. 

« # ♦ « « 

"Steamship 'Spartan.* We got under way at 
4 p.m. Glad to get back to old friends, for I am 
looked upon as belonging to this ship, where I find 
my unworthy self held in high repute ; and all, from 
captain downwards, pay me the greatest attention. 
Amongst other things, it is pleasing to meet with 
enthusiastic converts. The doctor and one or two 
others were very suspicious of Berthon boats, especi- 
ally as to their sailing qualities. The said doctor 
would not join the first party in the boat, for it was 
blowing hard, and he and some others expected to 
see her driven away to leeward, and that the ship 

O 
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would have to weigh anchor and go after the stray 
sheep. But when she stood up to the wind, and 
sailed within three points of it, at a splendid pace, they 
were in utter astonishment On the next occasion 
the doctor requested to join the party ; and now he 
is full of expressions of admiration at the really extra- 
ordinary behaviour of canvas boats. Captain Draper 
says he would rather make a passage in the Berthon 
than in any ship's boat whatever. 

" December 31st We had a cheery party at break- 
fast, of officers returning from the Transvaal War ; 
with many a merry story of adventure, and some 
melancholy narratives too. The * Spartan ' is in much 
better trim now, and, with good coal, is going more 
than thirteen knots. 

"January ist, 1882. Waked at 5 a.m. to find the 
ship at anchor off* Cape Town. A * table cloth ' on 
the great mountain betokens wind, and I fear this 
first day of 1882 must be spent on board. 

" January 2nd. At 6 a.m. we weighed anchor and 
stood in for the docks. After breakfast Mr. Gamble 
called with a pressing invitation to go to his house at 
Wynberg to lunch, and then to dine and sleep at the 
Broungers*. I gladly acceded, going out with him by 
train. In the afternoon Mrs. Gamble took me a de- 
lightful drive in the most beautiful scenery. The 
dense woods of oaks, pines, and many trees strange 
to me, with lovely peeps of the glorious Table range 
towering high above the forest, presented ever varying 
pictures of surpassing loveliness. The Broungers' 
residence is one of the old original houses of the 
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wealthy Dutch, more than two hundred years old. 
It is situated quite in a forest, where the air is 
always cool : the temperature seldom reaches seventy 
d^jrees in the hottest weather. 

« ♦ * # « 

"January 3rd. In the afternoon Mrs. Gamble took 
me in her little carriage to Constantia, the scenery 
exceeding all that I had seen before. Called at the 
great wine farm of Messrs. de Cloete, where we were 
most kindly received, and regaled with the fine wine 
of the estate, and cake made with an ostrich's egg, 
one of which is equal to twenty-four common ^gs. 
Saw ostriches on the farm ; their value is sadly de- 
preciated, as a fine bird can now be got for twenty- 
five pounds or thirty pounds. They cut the feathers 
twice a year, one cutting being often worth twenty 
pounds. These birds are savage beggars ; one of them 
recently killed a man with one kick. 

" We passed whole groves of the exquisitely beau- 
tiful silver trees, which only grow on or near Table 
Mountain. All efforts to cultivate them in other parts 
of the world have failed, but I am told there is a 

specimen in one of the hotises at Kew. 

» « « « • 

" January 4th. At sea again. Weather lovely, sea 
calm and air almost too cool. Perhaps I feel the 
cold more being so miserably thin and weak ; how 
much more I should have enjoyed this delightful trip 
had I been well I The inability to take animal food 
is telling upon me, but sleep keeps me up ; should that 
fail, I think my days would be numbered. The ship 
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is now perfectly steady, and very nearly upright ; but 
she is 14 inches by the head, which is bad for speed ; 
nevertheless, we are going more than 13 knots with 
62J revolutions. {Note, — We only discovered a few 
days later that her proper trim is by the head.) 

« « * * « 

" January 9th. I have been very ill since the last 
entry, most of the time in my bunk ; doctor evidently 
thinks very badly of me, as the pulse is only 49, and 
sleep, my sheet anchor, is failing me. Everyone very 

kind. 

* • « « « 

" January 14th. Am much stronger, gaining ground 
daily, and have a convalescent's appetite, I am glad 
to say. Every morning, at 6, my bedroom steward 
brings me a bowl of milk fresh from the cow. At 
7, I get my bath, then dress, and go on deck till 
breakfast At 11 I have porridge, lunch at 12.30, 
beef-tea at 3, dinner at 6, and beef-tea again at 9. 
Everyone is most kind to me ; the moment I go on 
deck half-a-dozen chairs are vacated, that I may have 
the best. 



*' Nothing particular has occurred in the last few 
days, but extraordinary changes in the ship's speed, 
ranging from 12 to 13*6. My clinometer is of im- 
mense use, revealing most unexpected facts, so con- 
trary to all calculations, that only oft-repeated ex- 
periments have convinced the chief. Thus, starting 
from the Cape, the ship, though 16 inches by the head^ 
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averaged 1 3*6 for nearly two days. But all the officers 
were convinced she would do better still when trimmed 
by the stem, so all coals were taken from the forward 
bunkers till she came on an even keel. The speed 
now fell off to 12*5. The experiment was tried to 
bring her more by the stem by filling the aftermost 
water-tanks, till at last she was i foot by the stem. 
Speed now reduced to 11 "5. Water pumped out 
brought her to even keel again ; speed increased to 
12*4. Fore tanks filled till 6 inches by the head ; » 
speed increased to 13. These trials were repeated, 
and always with the same results. Now without my 
clinometer there is no possible way of trying these 
experiments. And the end of it all is, that by its aid 
the * Spartan' may save at least a day on every 
voyage, which means something like ;f 400. I never 
knew so tender a ship as this ; a few inches difference 
of trim makes an enormous difference in speed. Her 
best trim appears to be 14 inches by the head, and 
when after another voyage my clinometer proves this, 
they may by its aid keep her to that trim. 

" It is now blowing hard from the north-east, but 
the ship's motion in this cross sea is very easy, and to 
me delightful. She rises beautifully to the waves, 
with just enough screwy motion to upset poor sailors, 
consequently the tables are nearly deserted at meal- 
times. I hope the ship will be steady enough to- 
morrow for me to finish a portrait I am painting of 

her." 

« • * « « 

As nothing of importance happened before our 
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arrival at Southampton, I finish the account of this 
trip with the notice of the rejoicings of our hundred 
workmen, who took the horses out of the carriage and 
drew me home to the Vicarage by torchlight, on the 
evening of my return home in February, 1882. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CRUISE OF THE "MOSEL" 

In the autumn of 1885 a party of five of us (there 
should have been a sixth, but he disappointed us) 
made a cruise down the river Mosel in a " Berthon." 
My dear friend the late Lord Dunsany, who was then 
chairman of the Berthon Boat Company, took an 
immense interest in the trip, and himself planned the 
boat in which it was made. I will give some extracts 
from an account of the voyage which was written by 
one of the party. The introductory sentences are 
from the pen of the dear old lord himself: 

** * Where shall we go for our next autumn's trip ? ' 
is a question which before long will be occupying the 
thoughts of many an over-worked City man, pining 
for a little pure air and change of scene after long 
incarceration in smoky London. Everyone goes 
abroad nowadays, and all go over the same ground 
with much the same experiences. But the party 
whose journey ings are described in these pages resolved 
upon a new method of locomotion, far from the dust 
of railways, the smoke and smell of steamers, or the 
too great expense of a * cruise upon wheels.' Want 
of time on this occasion rendered the voyage a short 
one ; but it still proved, that by the same method, 
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many of the great rivers of Europe might be explored 
almost from their source to the sea, at no cost of con- 
veyance, no fatigue, and (in the case of gentlemen) 
without paying any toll to extortionate hotel keepers." 

« ♦ « • « 

"Our boat cost us nothing on the railways, as 
being so light, and divided into separate packages, it 
went as personal luggage. On the return journey 
she travelled on a Rhine steamer all the way from 
Coblenz to Cologne for something less than nine- 
pence. For convenience of transit she was made in 
three separate pieces. She was nearly fifteen feet 
long and five feet wide, and had two masts and sails. 
Very pretty she looked, painted bright blue, with her 
name, * Mosel,' in gold letters on either side the bow, 
and a crimson and white awning over the central 
compartment. 

# » « » « 

" We spent a day or two at Trier, a most interest- 
ing old place. Local tradition assigns to it an an- 
tiquity even greater than that of the Eternal City 
herself. It contains Roman remains of greater extent 
and beauty than are to be met with anywhere else 
out of Italy. The * Porta Nigra ' dates probably from 
the first century, though to look at the perfect pre- 
servation of its noble round arches, as they rise tier 
upon tier, it is difficult to believe that it has stood 
there for eighteen hundred years. Constantine's 
palace is a gigantic ruin, with one tower still standing, 
and honey-combed with underground passages. But 
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alas for modem civilization {stc\ the railway has been 
cut through the midst of it I 

" But time fails to tell of all the marvels of this 
wondrous place, and we want to get on to the river 
and the boat. 

" We began our voyage on Monday, September 14th. 
Having victualled our ship, we took leave of mine 
host of the Hotel Venedig, who wished us gluckliche 
ReisBy and courteously presented us with some beauti- 
ful fruit. The boat was placed upon a truck, and we 
all started off Moselwdrts. Arrived at the * Kranen- 
Ufer,' where we were to embark, the * Mosel * was 
speedily divested of her trappings. Great was the 
astonishment of the natives when from a few canvas 
packages, not more than eight inches thick, was de^ 
veloped a graceful and commodious boat, none of 
your gingerbread affairs, but a taut and trim little 
vessel, fit and seaworthy, 

"By 9.45 a.m. we were scudding gaily down the 
stream with all sails set The scenery was lovely, 
fresh beauties unfolded themselves with every turn of 
the river. The bright sunshine and the deep blue of 
the heavens threw into striking contrast the red loam 
of the hills, which were covered with exquisite verdure. 
Sometimes we came upon a large sundial, its white 
face painted upon the rocks. Or again we would pass 
a ferry, worked by a rope at the top of a high tower 
on either bank. Here and there picturesque villages 
dotted the banks or nestled among the trees, their 
names, such as * Cliisserath * or * Piesport,' suggesting 
recollections of the light wines we had met with at 
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home. The vine-clad hills behind supply the grapes, 
and the gigantic casks to receive the wine are made 
on the spot 

"About 1.30 p.m. we stopped for luncheon at an 
exquisite spot, just where a tiny sparkling rill trickled 
down into the river. Climbing the rocks, we found 
a shady nook in which to enjoy our alfresco repast. 
The absolute aloneness of the place was its charm. 
Not a vestige of animal life was there ; no finger of 
man had marred the scene ; all was nature, pure and 
beautiful, as in that day when the eye of the Creator 
alone beheld it, and ' saw that it was good.' 

"We slept that night at a miserable little inn at 
Neumagen, with the poultry roosting indoors and the 
cattle stabled below ; but the poor natives did their 
best to entertain us. Meat they had none to offer, 
but they set before us a very good dish of fish and a 
quantity of eggs. And if the accommodation was 
rough, we at least had nought to complain of on the 
score of charges, as the entire bill for supper, bed and 
breakfast was only fourteen shillings. 

" The start next morning was delayed on account 
of the thick haze ; but as the fog gradually rolled 
away, th& effect of the hill-tops breaking through the 
mist was extremely grand. 

" At noon we came in for some rather stiff rapids. 
My father, who was at the helm, was surveying the 
scene more from the artist's than the coxswain's point 

of view, and we ran aground. In a trice, H 

whipped off shoes and socks and pushed us off, 
almost before we had realized that we had struck. 
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We had intended sleeping at Bemcastel, a lovely 
place with the picturesque ruin of the castle of Lands- 
hut overlooking the village, but an unlucky puff of 
wind, * a spanking breeze too good to lose ' the cox- 
swain called it, wafted us past. The ' spanking breeze ' 
dropped about fifty yards down, and we had to de- 
pend on the oars for the rest of the day. As we pro- 
ceeded the scenery grew more and more enchanting ; 
and then the sun went down in a sea of golden 
splendour, and the brilliant after-glow made the 
romantic ruins at 'Wolf and *Croff' appear very 
striking. 

"It was quite dark when we neared Trarbach, and 
we had great difficulty in making the shore. To 
avoid the *pont volant' we had to keep right in on 
the opposite bank, where the village of Traben lies. 

" Here we were set upon by some people, who seized 
our luggage and carried it off to an uninviting looking 
hostelry near by. In vain we protested, declaring we 
would fain sleep at Trarbach. A fearful old beldame 
came out ; * Sleep at Trarbach ! ' she yelled ; * impos- 
sible! haben sie Baedecker? look in Baedecker, you 
will see that ours is the only good hotel ; no feint 
Herrschaft (this contemptuously) ever sleep at Trar- 
bach.' Swept on by the torrent of her words, we 
mounted the stairs, and found some really good rooms 
with comfortable beds. 

** The sleeping business settled, the old hag renewed 
the attack. 

" Did we require Abendessen ? a grosse Gesellschaft 
was going to eat at eight ; would the Herrschaft eat 
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too ? The Herrschaft having expressed their willing- 
ness to do so, were presently escorted to the Speise 
Saal^ where they were regaled with three or four sorts 
of meaty besides sweets, bread and butter, cheese, and 
fruits, all for one shilling and sixpence per head. 

" The view from our windows next morning was 
glorious. The old castle of Grafinburg looking down 
from the wooded heights opposite, the picturesque 
little town of Trarbach at its feet ; whilst between ran 
the river with the ferry, and the country people, and 
the gentle oxen, crossing to and fro. 

" At Zell we were shown the * Coblenze Zeitung/ 
with a flourishing account of our departure from Trier. 
There was a graphic, but scarcely accurate description 
of the boat, which was averred to be ' held together 
with metal springs.' 

"We had a lovely walk to the top of the *Marienburg/ 
round which the river makes a tremendous ditour. 
The view was simply enchanting. In the distance 
the volcanic Eifel range ; below, the river, with its 
wondrous twists and turns ; here, so peaceful and 
calm, there, sparkling and dancing and rushing ; like 
a wayward child, never two minutes in the same mood. 
Beyond lay the beautiful little village of Alf, with 
BuUay opposite, connected by a handsome suspension 
bridge. 

" We stayed a night at Alf, and next morning drove 
to Bertrich, at the beginning of the volcanic Eifel 
range. The road wound along through the exquisite 
little valley of the Uesbach. The heights were clothed 
with the richest verdure, and the little stream pranced 
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gaily beside us. We visited a famous basaltic grotto 
called the * Kasekeller.' Near it the Uesbach dashes 
down in a rapid torrent, bringing with it lumps of lava 
from the volcanic region above. 

" We returned to Alf, and after table (Tkdte^ started 
again in the boat. We had a fresh breeze, and with 
all sails set, thought to cut a fine dash before the eyes 
of the spectators on the bank. But soon we heard the 
ominous roar of the rapids below. In vain did the 
look-out man shout ' Breakers ahead ! ' The coxswain 
turned a deaf ear. So with a sly look at one another, 
the crew decided to let things take their course. In 
another instant the ' Mosel ' was grinding on the rocks. 
How we all shouted with laughter ! * Oh,' cried H., re- 
gardless of the cruel stones which were cutting his 
feet, * this is a lark, this is the finest joke of all.' Never- 
theless matters were beginning to look serious, as the 
boat declined to move. Just then a shout was heard, 
and a kindly fat German waded out to us, his cigar 
still between his teeth. With his help the boat was 
dragged off the rocks, and the ladies put ashore. The 
entire crew, aided by the German and a small boy, 
then proceeded to tow their coxswain back to Alf, a 
wiser if a sadder man. For this was the last time we 
ran aground; though we fell in with worse rapids 
later, we were always steered skilfully through them. 
And then it somehow leaked out that the coxswain, 
though a first-rate seaman, had had no greater experi- 
ence of river travelling than is to be gained in a trip 
from London Bridge to Westminster. 

" The crew wanted to have the boat overhauled to 
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see the extent of the damage, but her inventor scouted 
the idea, declaring that no harm was done. And he 
was quite right ; for when the boat was taken out of 
the water at Coblenz, at the end of the cruise, there 
was scarcely a scratch upon her, though she had had 
pounding enough to start the timbers of a wooden 
boat. But as a very intelligent man who had charge 
of these boats at the ' Fisheries,* and many other 
exhibitions remarked: 'You see as I often say to 
people, which would your foot easiest go through, a 
hat box or a carpet bag ? Now our boats, they're like 
a carpet bag, and give to the rocks, where a common 
boat would just be stove in like a hat box.' 



I II 



But we have no space to quote further from " The 
Cruise of the * Mosel,' " so I will merely add that we 
reached Coblenz on the ninth day after leaving Trier, 
having travelled a distance of a hundred and fifty 
miles down the stream. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

TRIP TO NEW YORK 

Since the " Cruise in the * Mosel/ " I have made several 
trips to Norway, and other parts of the Continent ; 
and once, in 1889, crossed to America. I both went 
and returned in the beautiful ss. " Teutonic," of the 
White Star line. There were six of my twenty-eight 
feet boats on board. We had an exciting race across 
the Atlantic with the ss. " New York." We reached 
Sandy Hook first, though they had twenty minutes 
start of us. Amongst the passengers there were five 
millionaires ; one of them had hired a state-room at a 
cost of ;f 100 for his children to play in, but the latter 
seemed to prefer the decks. Captain Parsell, who was 
in command of the ** Teutonic," was a most agreeable 
and courteous man. 

On arriving at New York I was welcomed to her 
house by my kind friend Mrs. Reed, whose family 
hailed from these parts, and were once the owners of 
Stanbridge. Her son, Mr. Lathom GoUop Reed, had 
several times stayed at our house, when an under- 
graduate at Oxford. 

Mrs. Reed was very good in taking fee about, and 
introducing me to celebrities ; amongst others to whom 
I was presented were Mr. Cleveland (afterwards Presi- 
dent), and General Sherman. 
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I think what most impressed me in New York, was 
the high temperature and darkness of the houses, and 
the beauty of the girls. I was there in November, but 
saiamander though I am called at home, I could not 
stand the heat, and caught a severe chill, through 
opening my bedroom windows at night. The great 
furnaces in the cellars, and the heavy window curtains, 
which exclude light and air, create an atmosphere 
which is scarcely all that can be desired. 

^Irs. Reed gave a party, when I had an opportunity 
of seeing her young fellow-countrywomen in all their 
glory and war-paint Certainly such a galaxy of 
pretty girls I had never before set eyes on ; possibly 
the exquisite creations from Worth's in which they were 
arrayed lent an additional grace and charm to them. I 
remarked to the captain on my return voyage, that I 
much admired the American girls. " Ye-es," he replied, 
"they're pretty, but they dotit skin^ Possibly this 
may be so out there, and may be due to the conditions 
under which they live ; the heat of the houses, the 
extreme change of temperature, also the amount 
of sweets and iced water in which it is the fashion to 
indulge. But here in England we see many American 
ladies, who, though they may have passed their youth, 
still retain that freshness and juvenility, which is con- 
sidered one of the especial charms of our own fair 
sisters. 

I only remained a week in New York. My object 
in going there was to try to promote the sale of my boats 
in the United States. But I found that the McKinley 
tariff was absolutely prohibitive. Some years ago 
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four of our twenty-six-feet boats were ordered for the 
American Navy, and duly sent A committee of 
captains reported highly upon them, and inquiries 
were made for a further supply. The Republicans 
were then in power ; but when it came to the ears of 
the opposition that foreign boats were to be introduced 
into the United States Navy, there was such a row 
that the idea had to be abandoned. 

On the homeward voyage I had some very pleasant 
fellow-passengers, my friend the Right Hon. Horace 
Plunkett amongst them. He was returning from his 
ranch with a lot of young fellows, perhaps a few years 
his junior, whom he was looking after in a most 
fatherly style. Then there was Sir Lyon (now Lord) 
Playfair ; he used to come and chat to me when I was 
in my bunk, for I was still indisposed. After a day 
or two it was suggested that I should give a lecture on 
my boats ; but the captain objected, as he feared the 
effect on the passengers of any allusion to danger at 
sea. But some of the ladies begged him to withdraw 
the veto, and the lecture duly took place. 

There was on board a very charming countess, a 
member of the Queen's household. She came to me 
after the lecture and said, " Now Mr. Berthon, when I 
go to the Queen she will ask me about all I have 
done, and who I have seen on my travels ; can I say 
anything to her for you ? " I replied, " Pray tell Her 
Majesty, that at one time there were only two people 
who cordially believed in me ; the one was the Queen^ 
the other the Prince Consort ; but that now my boats 
are accepted in all parts of the world." 

P 



CHAPTER XIX 

SOME INVENTIONS 

At Whitsuntide, 1894, a large and distinguished party 
was, by the great kindness of the Right Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, invited to Broadlands, to witness the perform- 
ance of my collapsible pontoons on the river. These 
were in principle similar to those before mentioned 
(see p. 168), but the superstructure was improved. The 
length of each was 22 feet in two sections, carrying a 
roadway ten feet wide ; their buoyancy was so great, 
that with abundant freeboard, the weight of one 
hundred and fifty men was supported by two of 
them. 

But the thing admired above all, was the twenty- 
six-feet pontoon in four sections. This, with super- 
structure complete, was carried on a light two-wheeled 
cart, which a pair of horses could draw at a gallop, to 
accompany horse Artillery and cavalry. The pontoon 
being divided into two boats, which the superstructure 
connected, was converted into a raft On to this a 
gun, weighing with its limber two tons, was wheeled, 
and rowed across the river. 

The party assembled on the occasion included the 
Duke of Abercorn, and many distinguished officers, 
such as the Earl of Erroll, then Colonel of the Royal 
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Horse Guards Blue, the Marquess of Tullibardine, 
and Viscount Crichton of the same regiment, the well- 
known war correspondent of " The Times," and many 
others, amongst whom was the now celebrated arctic 
explorer, Mr. F. Jackson. 

But the most important to me, in a practical point 
of view, was the late General Keith Eraser, Inspector 
of Cavalry, whose death I have such reason to lament, 
not only as a friend, but because he was determined 
to see this invention brought into use. One of the 
last things he said to me was prophetic. He said, 
"The adoption of this ought not to be left to the 
Royal Engineers, because, as it is not of their own 
originating, they would prevent its being used in the 
service," It seems that this prophecy is being ful- 
filled. And here I must say that I bring this accusa- 
tion only against the committee of Royal Engineers at 
Chatham, because all others of the same service, and 
especially those at Aldershot, are entirely in favour 
of the plan. By orders from the War Office, a com- 
plete cart'Oftd'raftvfd^sont to the committee at Chat- 
ham ; after a long time it was forwarded to Aldershot, 
and there frequently used, giving complete satisfaction 
to everyone. But the committee wrote to say that 
my superstructure must be altered, and they sent 
down one of their own, which to my mind was ill- 
adapted to the purpose. In vain I showed valid 
reasons why it would not do ; and when I objected to 
its being applied to my invention, they simply can- 
celled all orders. And now, though it is constantly 
used by the Royal Engineers at Aldershot with my 
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superstructure, their committee at Chatham exclude 
it from the service. 

I had no intention when I began my memoirs of 
recording all my inventions, but there are several not 
yet mentioned, of such a general interest, that I feel 
bound to include them. 

I have constructed for the B.B. Co. a lat^e number 
of portable hospitals. These structures fold like the 
boats. They are from eighteen to twenty-two feet in 
diameter, and are made with ten or twelve sides. The 
roof is conical, and the rafters, which close up tc^ether 
in the same way as the boats, extend two skins of 
waterproof canvas, with air cavities between them. 
The floor, stained and varnished, is made in segments. 
The walls are double, consisting of panels of wood 
between the uprights. There are glass windows all 
round, and in winter the required temperature is main- 
tained by a " slow combustion " stove in the centre, 
the smoke-pipe of which passes through the apex of 
the roof. Such a hospital for five beds (which may be 
packed up and carried on a light van) can be erected 
— ^the floor laid and stove lighted — in forty minutes. 

Tents of all sizes are made on the same principle, 
one peculiarity of which is that they have neither 
poles, ropes, nor pegs. They are of varying adapt- 
ability, from the tiny sketching shelter, which a lady 
may carry, to the sledge tent of the arctic explorer. 
There are lawn tents, bathing tents, and luncheon 
tents for shooting parties. Of these last, three have 
been constructed for Lord Iveagh, the largest of which 
is capable of seating fifty persons. 
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I think I shall be pardoned if I allude to my 
favourite hobby — astronomy, and the construction of 
astronomical instruments. In this line my chief 
inventions are two new forms of equatorial telescopes, 
by which excellent results are obtained at a quarter 
of the usual cost It is a pleasure to reflect that I 
have enabled many a brother priest of limited means 
to rejoice in the possession of an equatorial telescope 
of from nine to eighteen inches aperture, and thus to 
pursue the most noble of the physical sciences, and 
to sing intelligently with the Psalmist, " Coeli enarrant 
gloriam Dei." 

I made a very large instrument for the late Rev, 
H. Cooper Key. It weighed nearly two tons, and the 
aperture of the reflector was eighteen inches. I also 
made a smaller one for that most excellent man and 
keen observer of the starry host, the Rev. Thomas 
Webb, to whom all amateur astronomers owe so 
much for his admirable book, " Celestial Objects." I 
have just completed a very excellent equatorial for a 
gentleman at Johannesburg. The Speculum, by Sir 
Howard Grubb, is sixteen and a half inches in dia- 
meter, with nearly ten feet focal length. It has no 
tangent screws, no verniers, and no rods for moving ; 
yet it reads to half a minute of arc in declination, and 
one second of time in right ascension. The observa- 
tory (made on the plan of the portable hospitals, with* 
a revolving roof) is ready to be sent with the telescope 
to the Transvaal as soon as Oom Paul allows that 
stupid little republic to settle down to a peaceful 
condition. 
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Another of my inventions is a very pretty little 
dynamometer for ascertaining the power of telescopes 
with different eye-jJieces. This can be carried in a 
card-case, and is made and sold by Mr. Tuck, watch- 
maker, Romsey, price seven shillings and sixpence. 

And now, lest I should weary my readers with a 
further description of my hobbies, I will conclude this 
rambling account with a piece of advice, taught me by 
long experience. It is this : Try to rivet your atten- 
tion to one, or at most two things. It is better to 
do one thing well than to dabble in half a dozen, and 
having " too many irons in the fire to see them burn." 
As the French say, " Un homme de trente-six metiers 
ne devient jamais riche." 



FINIS. 



A LIST OF MY VARIOUS 
INVENTIONS 

IN USE 

Screw Propeller. 

" Nautachometer," Speed Indicator. 

Clinometer, or Trim Indicator. 

Roll Indicator for Ships. 

Draft Indicator for Ships. 

Drogue, or Sea Anchor. 

Collapsible Boats. 

Collapsible Pontoons. 

Equatorial Telescopes. 

Universal Portable Telescopes, Equatorial. 

Dynamometers for ascertaining the Powers 
OF Eye-Pieces for Astronomical Tele- 
scopes. 

Portable Hospitals, Observatories, Tents. 

Salmon Gaffs. 



Horizontal Berths for Cattle at Sea. 
Horizontal Berths for Human Beings. 
Aerial Signalling. 
Accordion Floats. 
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